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“Not since the fall of 
FORT SUMTER... 


wired an excited Washington newspaperman, the other day, 


‘chas this country faced so many important decisions.” ; 


He was right. These are days that try men’s tempers, 
judgments, courage. 


Next to bread, shelter, clothing, the most important factor 
in the lives of all of us is accurate, understandable information 
about the news of the day. 


NEWS-WEEK gives you the news of the week tersely in 
text, graphically in news photographs—presents news in a news- 
worthy manner to facilitate rapid reading, supplies the back- 
ground to all significant events to facilitate rapid understanding. 


NEWS-WEEK is the least expensive of the strictly news- 
magazines. It sells for 10c a copy—$4 a year. 


Thus NEWS-WEEK completes the three phases of thorough 
news-reporting so necessary in these tremulous times: events . . 
pictures . . background—at a price in keeping with today. 


NEWS-W EEK 


The Illustrated News-Magazine 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 


Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy. it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 
There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
_ spendon books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 

informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 

instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 

otheradvaritages,not readily measur- 

able in money, that cannot be out- 

lined here for lack of space. Surely, 

within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club.affords (such as the book- 

dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





BOOK.OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Name. 


Taian send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service. 
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Address 





City. 


State —— 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-ofthe-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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LETTERS 





HANDY 


Your weekly statement of the “Record of Congress” 
. very handy for a quick check-up on the Senate and 

ouse. 

But why don’t you print the figures of the national 
deficit in the 7 type in your shop! Use red ink 
if you can! jose _— ought to glare out of the 

e so that no one of your readers could miss them. 
axpayers should watch your “Record of Congress’ 
and see how nearly every week our Federal Govern- 
ment spends millions more than it collects. I can’t run 
my business that way. When voters learn that this 
government must cut down expenses, there’ll be some 
new faces in Congress and President Roosevelt will get 
all the support he wants. 

Show up those deficit figures! Let your readers see 
how the Republicans and the bonuseering veterans 
have headed our Ship of State for the financial rocks! 


H. W. Mosety 
Elkhart, Ind. 


EARTHQUAKE 


Let’s settle this earthquake business once and for 
all. I have been very much interested in reading com- 
ments from Californians in your publication and others 
of similar nature on what really happened during 
the upheaval in Long Beach and surrounding country. 

While I must confess that many of the reports were 
exaggerated and sensational, the attempt to minimize 
the actual occurrence is just as ridiculous on the 
other side. 

It is undeniably true that a first degree earthquake 
did take place. It is also true that considerable dam- 
age resulted. All praise to Californians for their loy- 
alty but when it is carried to the extreme of fanati- 
cism, a halt should be called. 


LestER GUNNISON 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


On page 27 of your Apr. Ist issue you say: ‘“‘Fred- 
erick Stock is now out of another job; his Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was suspended last Winter.”’ 

is, of course, is erroneous. The Symphony is 
still going . . « Still making life livable for music- 
starved Chicagoans whose opera company has scat- 
tered to the four, winds. 

You might have remarked upon the failure of a 
plan advanced last year which would have given em- 
ployment to Mr. Stock’s men at Ravinia. It was 
proposed that the orchestra, presumably under the 
direction of able Eric Delamarter, assistant conductor, 
should meet in the opera house in the woods two or 
three times a week and give symphonic concerts. Mr. 
Eckstein, with his usual courtesy, offered the use of 
the Ay as his contribution. Gate receipts would be 
divided among the men, there being no salary guar- 
antee. The plan fell through because of reports that 
the Chicago Federation of Musicians under a person 
named Petrillo would sanction the season and permit 
the men to play only if they were guaranteed a portion 
of the receipts enough to secure for each man his 
usual fee. 

Skeptical Chicagoans have been wondering ever 
since if a musician wouldn’t rather gamble a few eve- 
nings’ work in exchange for some money than to sit 
at home playing bridge, earning nothing. 

By all means give Mr. Stock credit for holding the 
fort and running his great symphony with ‘‘business as 
usual.”” Chicagoans who know this delightful, quiet 
man wouldn’t trade a single flute player of his organ- 
ization for the whole City Hall. 


Gten E. SHEARS 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIFFERENT 


Today I purchased my first copy of News-WrEk 
at a newsstand. I like your publication very much, 
including the cover. It is decidedly different, remind- 
ing one of British weeklies. With an epitome of im- 
portant current event pictures on your cover, one 
thinks of News-WEEk. 

Along with the others, why not have a medical 
science column? 


FRANKLYN R. KETTLE 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


COVER TO COVER 


I am in receipt of the first two copies of News- 
Weex—excellent is putting my idea of it mildly. 
Your manner of portraying up to the minute news 
is exceedingly good and best of all, interesting from 
cover to cover. 


E. F. Devin 
Olean, N. Y. 


FUNNY LOOKING > 
Where can I get a c of the ograph you 
nted, in your ow of Apr. 8th, of Hitler and the 
rown Prince? I cannot believe that a pair as funny 

looking as that could be right. 


Clayton, Mo. 


W. G. WeLtp 
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SUNDAY: Judge James E. Horton and Sam- 
uel Leibowitz, lawyer for the Scottsboro Negro 
youths, face each other at Decatur, Ala., as 
the first of the defendants is condemned to the 
electric chair. This week the trial of the second 
of the nine Negroes charged with attacking 
two white girls was indefinitely postponed by 
Judge Horton. (Acme). 

MONDAY: Joseph W. Harriman, head of the 
closed Harriman National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is carried into Federal 
court on a stretcher and stands to plead “not 
guilty” to charges of making false entries on 
his bank’s books. (Acme). 

TUESDAY: Senator Carter Glass and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury William H. Woodin, the 
left and right bowers of finance in the Roose- 
velt administration, leave the White House in 
a jovial mood after mapping the course of 
banking legislation. (Acme). 

«WEDNESDAY: The President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt snatch a whisper at the Washington 
baseball park where he opened the season by 
throwing out the first ball in a pitching style 
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that Mrs. Roosevelt enjoyed thoroughly. 
(Acme). 
THURSDAY: The Admiral Scheer, Ger- 


many’s second 10,000-ton “pocket battleship” 
built under the Versailles treaty, is launched 
amid Nazi cheers, bands and salutes. (Wide 
World). 

FRIDAY: The camera records the beginning 
of a fall in the running of the David Campbell 
Cup at Aldershot, England, in which the horse 
broke its leg and had to be shot, and the jockey 
emerged unhurt. (Acme). 

SATURDAY: One-of the huge spillways at 
Muscle Shoals, which is once more before Con- 
gress—(See page 5.) (Acme). 
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FARM BILL: Runs Clear Of Currency Inflation At The 


President’s Direction, But Sprouting Crops Threaten Its Purpose 


The Roosevelt administration passed 
its first legislative crisis Monday. In- 
flation raised its naive head in the Sen- 
ate, where it was struck down, and 
deliberations continued upon the Farm 
Bill. 

Delay has shorn the farm measure of 
its original purpose. It came from the 
President as an experiment to be tried 
with this year’s planting and aban- 
doned if it were impractical. Much of 
this year’s planting is already in the 
ground. Weeks ago Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace said that unless the 
pill were passed immediately, some 
crops might have to be plowed under 
and destroyed. 


Complicated 


Complex as a cow’s stomachs the 
measure provoked Senatorial confu- 
sion and derision. Because it came 
from the Roosevelt “Brain Trust” of 
college professors, it was assaulted by 
those who think professors have no 
place on a farm. ‘‘When we mix Ph. 
D.’s and R.F.D.’s we are in trouble,” 
complained Republican Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan. 

As the bill hangs fire, organized 
farmers threaten a nation-wide strike 
in May. They want higher prices for 
their products. Their spokesmen at 
Washington are fighting to reach the 
goal by the simple method of printing 


more money. Senators "ong of Louisi- 
ana, Wheeler of Montxna, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, and Frazier st North Da- 
kota all have plans to achieve this end. 
Senator Smith of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee and reluctant pilot of the adminis- 
tration bill on the floor, is an inflation- 
ist along with every other member of 
his committee. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, who helped write the 
“Brain Trust Bill,” has plead for cur- 
rency expansion himself. 


Vote 


Last Monday the fight came to a 
vote. i 

“All our schemes for rebuilding in- 
dustry and rehabilitating agriculture 
rest upon the proposition of success- 
fully raising the price of commodities,” 
said Senator Borah. 

Senator Wheeler plead for the re- 
monetization of silver at a ratio of 16 
to 1 with gold (an ounce of gold is now 
worth 70 ounces of silver). The forth- 
coming World Economic Conference 
was rushed into the debate. England, 
off the gold standard, had a trade ad- 
vantage over America, Senator Wheel- 
er declared. 

Senator Borah intimated that he 
would not hinder the President’s hand 
in the conference by inflating Ameri- 
can currency prematurely. There was 


a whisper that Mr. Roosevelt would 
move for world bi-metallism. Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, - Democratic 
leader, assured the Senate that the 
President opposed the Wheeler amend- 
ment. It was defeated 43-33, with the 
threat that the currency inflationists’ 
cry had not been stilled. 

The President’s agricultural program 
is three-fold; expand markets, cut 
debts, and raise prices. He believes 
that the farmer’s normal foreign mar- 
ket is blocked by tariffs, and that taxes 
and mortgage rates take more money 
than can be earned by the sale of his 
products at home at present low prices. 


Prescription 


To lower foreign tariffs is a long job, 
as the President has explained, on 
which the farmer can no longer wait. 
Therefore, someone must give him pills 
until the doctor comes. 

One such pill is the proposal to take 
over farm mortgages with an issue of 
$2,000,000,000 of 4% government 
bonds, which the House passed last 
week. Another is the Wallace-Ezekiel- 
Tugwell measure to reward with higher 
prices the farmer who will reduce pro- 
duction which has also passed the 
House. In the Senate both are lumped 
into one bill, because administration 
strategists think skeptical Senators 
will vote for the Brain-Trust scheme if 
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John A. Simpson, Head of National Farmers Ask Relief and Pose on the 


Farmers Union, and His Large Mail 


only to start the mortgage plan. 

The former proposal aims generally 
to give the farmer the same relative 
purchasing power he had in the years 
1909-14. If he gets this power, so runs 
the theory, he will paint his barn, buy 
his wife a new bonnet, and make jobs 
multiply in the cities. 


Reduction 


To give it to him by merely raising 
prices would stimulate overproduction, 
a source of his present woe. Therefore, 
he can get his reward only by the re- 
verse method. If he promises to reduce 
production, the government will rent 
his surplus land or give him a direct 
bounty. It will raise money to do this 
by taxing the processor who takes the 
raw product and makes it into food or 


clothing. Ultimately, the consumer 
would pay most of this tax. 
“Here we are attempting... to raise 


the price of farm commodities,” broke 
out Senator Smith, “when it is notori- 
ous that the people who consume the 
farm commodities have not now enough 
money to pay for them at the present 
bankrupt prices that the farmer has 
to take! 

There is objection to the bill on the 
further ground that it is class legisla- 
tion. Only seven commodities, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, hogs, cotton, and 
dairy products are included in the list 
of those eligible to receive benefits. 
Cattle and sheep, however, were in- 
cluded. They were removed at the cat- 
tle and sheep raisers’ request. 


Figures 


Statisticians emerged with a few 
pertinent figures, showing that: 

1. Less than 25% of the population 
live on the nation’s 6,200,000 farms, 
and less than 22% of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

2. The seven commodities named in 
the bill accounted for only about 57% 


Capitol Steps With Speaker Rainey 


of the total value of farm products in 
1930. 

3. Farmers in eight States would re- 
ceive a large share of the bounty, as 
indicated by their portion of total pro- 
duction of the favored commodities: 

Texas: 31% of the cotton, 7% of the 
wheat, 312% of the hogs, 3%2% of the 
corn, 5% of the milk, 23% of the rice. 

Kansas: 30% of the wheat, 5% of 
the hogs, 444% of the corn, 3%% of 
the milk. 

Iowa: 19% of the hogs, 15% of the 
corn, 6% of the milk. 

Oklahoma: 914% of the wheat, 7% 
of the cotton, 2% of the hogs, 2% of 
the corn, 3% of the milk. 

Illinois: 13% of the corn, 8% of the 
hogs, 544% of the wheat, 414% of the 
milk. 

Kentucky: 31% of the tobacco, 3% 
of the corn, 2% of the milk. 

North Carolina: 29% of the tobacco, 
2% of the corn, 1% of the milk. 

Arkansas: 11% of the tobacco, 2% 
of the corn, 2% of the milk, 21% of 
the rice. 


Questions 


“Why,” demanded Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer, world-famous economist, 
two weeks ago, “tax the public to help 
the wheat farmer and practically igre 
nore the potato farmer? Why help 
tobacco and ignore apples? Why help 
corn and ignore the distressing cir- 
cumstances in which many laborers 
and others find themselves in the basic 
industries that produce minerals and 
metals?” 


Administration 


A final criticism, and one which 
makes Republicans wince, is that the 
administration of the plan, the job of 
measuring the farmers’ productive 
capacities and the benefits they are en- 
titled to receive, will set up a vast po- 
litical machine with potentialities for 
enormous graft. 
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Senator Ellison D. Smith, Chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee 


Thus, attacked from many sides, it 
has become the monkey-wrench in the 
once smoothly running administration 
machinery, the Achilles heel of Presi- 
dential prestige. Sentiments which 
have been whispered in the cloakroom 
for weeks finally reached the Senate 
floor last week when Huey Long 
launched a long tirade against Mr. 
Roosevelt. Administration troops fal- 
tered and two days later the President 
met defeat for the first time since he 
entered the White House. 


Guarantee 


An amendment to guarantee the 
farmer cost of production and a rea- 
sonable profit for his commodity was 
written into the bill over the protests 
of Secretary Wallace. It would em- 
power the Department of Agriculture 
to fix the price for a commodity and 
throw the man who bought it for less 
into jail for a year. Twenty-eight 
Democrats broke ranks to join those 
who were trying to raise prices by 
means they could understand. 


Substance 


In substance, the defeat meant lit- 
tle, for the authority was given to the 
Secretary as an alternative to the pro- 
cessing tax arrangement, only if he 
chose to use it. But it was a challenge 
to the hitherto unchecked Roosevelt 
will. Within a day or two the old 
phrase “Senate in deadlock” began re- 
appearing in the headlines from which 
it had been absent ever since the new 
deal began. 

Meanwhile Albert Gilberts, president 
of the Wisconsin Farmers Holiday As- 
sociation, spoke of the proposal to re- 
sume the milk strike of last March. 
“It is true that babies may go without 
milk,” he said, “but nothing was ever 
accomplished without some suffering. 
I don’t like to see this happen, but it 
is American to stand up for your 
rights.” 
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CONV ERSATION S: Parade of World’s 


Statesmen to White House Led by MacDonald 


_ Wearing a dark gray suit and black 
felt hat, Ramsay MacDonald stepped 
aboard the Berengaria at Southampton 
last Saturday, was ushered into the 
flower-filled royal suite and cabled to 
President Roosevelt: 

“T am leaving in wonderful weather, 
which I take as a good omen.” 

That same day, Edouard Herriot 
packed his pet pipes, his old-fashioned 
nightgowns, and other democratic be- 
longings for his trip to the United 
States on the elegant Ile de France. 


Parade 
The big parade of statesmen to the 
Washington economic conversations 
began. 


Many tongues will wag before the 
conversations are over. Eleven large 
nations were originally invited to send 
special delegates to Washington before 
the World Economic Conference met 
in London. Later, to quiet the jealous 
grumbling of smaller nations, the list 
was extended to 53. Forty-two will 
express their views through diplo- 
macy’s regular channels. Of the eleven 
others, all have accepted the invita- 
tions, but as the week ended Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile had not named their 
delegates. 

Premiers stay at the White House; 
others at embassies, President Roose- 
velt has ruled. Thus, Premier Mac- 
Donald and his daughter, Ishbel, will 
be the President’s guests. 


Entertainment 


From his arrival on Apr. 21 to his 
departure on Apr. 26, Mr. MacDonald 
will be whirled through the series of 
luncheons, teas, dinners and receptions 
prescribed by custom for a visiting 
Premier, even when he has come 3,000 
miles to talk to one man. 

The importance Britain attaches to 
his trip shows in the stature of the ad- 
visers she is sending with him. They 
include Sir Robert VanSittart, perma- 
nent under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs; Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
chief economic adviser to the British 
government, and Charles Howard 
Smith, chief of the Western Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office. 

Understandings rather than agree- 
ments, discussions rather than docu- 
ments, will be the purpose of his visit, 
Premier MacDonald said last week. 
“I do not place any limits to the range 
of subjects which may be considered in 
Washington,” he declared. “I want to 
sit down with President Roosevelt and 
talk so that we may mutually under- 
stand each other’s viewpoints.” 

Nevertheless, war debts loomed large 
in his thoughts. Before June 15, when 
the next installment is due, he said, 


“there ought to be a personal, candid 
examination of the whole situation.” 
A settlement acceptable to both sides, 
in his opinion, “would be one of the 
greatest blessings that could be.” 


France 


France also sets much store by the 
Washington conversations, to judge by 
the standing of the assistants accom- 
panying M. Herriot. Among them are 
Charles Rist, economic adviser to the 
government; Rohert Coulondre, Assist- 
ant Political Director in the Foreign 
Office; Eirik LaBonne, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in Mexico, now on leave; 
Pierre Elbel, Director of Trade at the 
Department of Commerce, and Jacques 
Bizot, treasury expert. 

M. Herriot, who sailed from Havre 
Monday, will arrive Apr. 23 and leave 
on Apr. 29. His stay will therefore 
overlap Mr. MacDonald’s and there 
may be three-party conversations at 
the White House. 

He will appear in the role of ob- 
server and informant. M. Herriot has 
described his trip as ‘a mission of in- 
formative character which can in no 
sense whatever infringe on the liberty 
of action of the French government or 
on the liberty of the French Parlia- 
ment.” . 

Other members of the Big Eleven 
will be represented in Washington as 
follows: 

@ Germany, by Dr. Hans Luther, for- 
mer President of the Reichsbank and 
her new Ambassador to the United 
States. 

@lItaly, by Guido Jung, Minister of 
Finance, who will arrive early in May. 
Signor Jung was counselor at the Ital- 
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M. Herriot Will “Observe and Inform” 


ian Embassy in Washington in 1922. 
® Canada, by Richard B. Bennett, Con- 
servative Prime Minister, who plans to 
be in Washington from Apr. 25 to 28. 
® China, by Dr. T. V. Soong, Finance 
Minister of the Government at Nan- 
king. He is a graduate of Harvard. 

® Mexico, by Alberto J. Pani, Minister 
of Finance, who is now on a vacation 
in Miami, Fla. 

® Japan, by Eigo Fukai, Vice Governor 
of the Bank of Japan, and by Viscount 
Kikujiro Ishii, member of the Privy 
Council, former Foreign Minister and 
former Ambassador at Washington. 
They will arrive May 21. 

Mr. Fukai will supply the economic 
brains. The diplomatic brains will be 
supplied by Viscount Ishii, who plays 
international politics as brilliantly as 
he plays billiards. 


MUSCLE SHOALS: Roosevelt 
Yardstick May Go to Work 


For fifteen years conservatives and 
liberals in government administration 
have flung words at one another, while 
water rolled uselessly over the huge 
$150,000,000 government dam at Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ala. 

Begun in wartime to supply power 
for the manufacture of nitrates for 
munitions, it became a post-armistice 
white elephant. The nitrate plants 
were never completed. Only one-fourth 
of its present power producing capac- 
ity, or 30,000 horsepower, is now be- 
ing sold to and distributed by private 
companies. Liberals have sought its 
full-time employment to sell cheap 
power directly to the people. 


Sales 


Conservatives have insisted that it 
could not produce as cheaply as pri- 
vately-owned steam plants already in 
the field, unless the government “sub- 
sidized” Muscle Shoals by selling 
energy at a low rate regardless of pro- 
duction cost, which would put the pri- 
vate plants out of business. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska, white- 
haired Progressive leader, has fought 
his hardest fight to put the government 
all the way into the power business. 
President Hoover’s vetoes thwarted 
him. President Roosevelt, sympatheti- 
cally inclined, wants a government- 
owned “yardstick” to determine how 
much a private company should charge 
for its power. He contemplates a huge 
national planning experiment in the ten 
States of the Tennessee Valley which, 
if successful, might be repeated else- 
where. And he chose Muscle Shoals as 
the yardstick and the base of his plan- 
ning experiment. . 

Last week, therefore, the deadlock 
seemed broken when Senator Norris 
introduced a Roosevelt-inspired bill 
which would carry out both of these 
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aims, Duplicated substantially in the 
House by a bill of Representative Mc- 
Swain of South Carolina, it would set 
up a Tennessee River Authority, or cor- 
poration, of three directors to be 
named by the President. The chair- 
man would receive $10,000 a year, the 
other members $9,000. 

The McSwain Bill specifies that there 
may be a bond issue of $50,000,000 of 
40-year 3% bonds and that the imme- 
diate appropriation be $10,000,000. 
The bonds would be secured by income 
from the sale of power. 

The funds-are to be used to com- 
plete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals and 
to build another at Cove Creek on the 
Clinch River in Tennessee. The latter 
may cost $30,000,000. 


Transmission 


Two hundred thousand horsepower 
would be developed at Cove Creek and 
conveyed to Muscle Shoals by a trans- 
mission line also to be built. The pow- 
er would there be employed to man- 
ufacture fixed nitrogen, as well as other 
fertilizers. Explosives would be manu- 
factured for the government at cost. 

Whatever surplus power is developed 
beyond the needs of the manufacturing 
plants will be sold, with preference giv- 
en to States, counties, municipalities 
and cooperative organizations of citi- 
zens and farmers. The intent here, 
plainly, is to send energy to the small 
farmer whose home is still lighted by 
oil lamp, whose dairy machinery is his 
own hands. Private companies cannot 
afford to build transmission lines in so 
scattered and unprofitable a market. 

Tennessee and Alabama will be paid 
5% of the gross sales of power gen- 
erated in each State, which would par- 
tially reimburse them for the loss of 
taxes which private companies operat- 
ing in the same territory would have to 
pay. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s wish for experimental 
national planning is satisfied with the 
provision that he may survey the Ten- 
nessee basin for the purpose of “guid- 
ing and controlling” the territory’s de- 
velopment, through “the expenditure of 
public funds, or through the guidance 
or control of public authority.” 
Opposition 

A battalion of power company exec- 
utives marched on Chairman Mc- 
Swain’s Military Affairs Committee 
and demanded that the bill be defeated. 

W. L. Willkie, president of the huge 
Commonwealth and Southern Corpora- 
tion, asked that the power be sold to 
private companies at the place where it 
was developed. There are already 
enough transmission lines in the terri- 
tory, he said, so that to build new ones 
would be “a sheer waste of money.” 
“Every security house in New York,” 
he said, “has sent werd to their cus- 
. tomers that passage of the bill would 
ruin their securities—amounting to 
$400,000,000 in six Southern power 
companies.” 

“If the purpose of the measure is to 





ACME 
Senator Norris’ Bill is a Yardstick 


distribute the greatest power to the 
greatest number at the lowest rate, we 
offer you the means to do it. We will 
absorb the power as fast as we can. If 
it is necessary, we will contract to 
carry your power and pass the savings 
on to the ultimate consumer.” 


Obligation 


“IT believe an obligation would rest 
on the government to reimburse inves- 
tors for losses suffered by reason of 
government competition,” flung out 
James Longley, of Tennessee Electric 
Power. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce circulated a letter throughout 
its membership declaring that the utili- 








RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Sixth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Received President’s Tennessee Valley 
message. 

Received Norris Tennessee Valley Bill, 

Received President’s Home Mortgage 
Refinancing message. 

Received administration home mort- 
gage refinancing bill. 

Received two, petitions from Louisiana 
opponents of Senator Huey P. Long 
asking his ouster. 

Adopted cost of production amendment 
to Farm Relief Bill. 

Sat as court of impeachment in case of 
Judge Harold Louderback of Cali- 
fornia. 

Debated amendments to Farm Relief 
Bill, reconsideration of Black Thirty- 
Hour Week Bill, recognition of Rus- 
sia, and miscellaneous subjects. 

Time in Debate: 31 hours, 20 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed administration Farm Mortgage 

Bill. 








Finished Debate on arms embargo. 

Authorized post office committee to 
complete investigation of post office 
leases. 

Adopted concurrent resolution author- 
izing committee of ten to investigate 
Akron disaster. 

Adopted rule prohibiting introduction 
of celebrities from gallery. 

Received President’s Tennessee Valley 
and home mortgage messages. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 55 minutes, 

Money Bills passed: none. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ending Apr. 13.) 

Receipts: $30,090,218.19. 

Expenditures: $66,120,459.22. 

Balance in Treasury: $510,187,804.81. 

Deficit for fiscal year: $1,417,116,091.14. 
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ties now operating in the Tennessee 
Valley “would be destroyed by govern- 
ment competition.” 

Judson King, of the National Popular 
Government League, anti-power trust 
lobby, told the House committee that 
President Roosevelt would consent to 
private transmission of Muscle Shoals 
power, “if the companies will take the 
water out of their stocks.” 

Mr. King said his opinion of what the 
President would do was based on a con- 
versation with Mr. Roosevelt last July. 


PATRONAGE: New York Has 
Big Part in Job Apportioning 


J. Fred Essary, watchful Washing- 
ton correspondent of The Baltimore 
Sun, did some figuring on the distribu- 
tion of Presidential patronage last week 
and added to the irritation of an al- 
ready confused army of job-hunters. 
He discovered that seven States have 
received half of the 70 appointments 
already made, and that nearly half of 
this half has gone to Mr. Roosevelt's 
home State of New York. 

New York, California, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and 
Ohio are the winners to date. Distribu- 
tion of the great multitude of minor 
jobs, on which local political machines 
feed, is held in abeyance by the Presi- 
dent’s policy of using patronage as a 
club to enforce his legislative will in 
Congress. 


Economy 


In addition, his wholesale decimation 
of Federal machinery for economy’s 
sake has made great reductions in the 
number of posts which may be filled. 
To add to the woe, Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley said he would 
dismiss no Republican postmaster if 
he were filling his job efficiently, until 
his term had expired. 

Meanwhile, the following appoint- 
ments were announced last week: 

@ Solicitor General: James C. Biggs 
of Raleigh, N. C., 61, lawyer, poli- 
tician and former member of the State 
Superior Court. In 1917-18 he served as 
an Assistant Attorney General in the 
Federal suit against the Southern Rail- 
road. He fought for the election: of 0. 
Max Gardner for Governor, studied law 
at Trinity College and the State Uni- 
versity, and was once president of the 
North Carolina State Bar Association. 

Political insiders, who had expected 
the nomination of liberal Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard Law School, w 
surprised at Biggs’ appointment. 
was whispered that Mr. Frankfurter, | 
who once refused to become a Massa-~ 
chusetts judge, had declined the job. 
@ Special assistant to the director of 
Railroad Matters of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation: A. A. Berle Jt 
of New York. (See page 23). 
© Commissioner General of Indian Af- 
fairs: John Collier of California. From 
the dingy little office of the America® 
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Indian Defense Association near the 
Capitol, Mr. Collier has zealously di- 
rected the fight for the Indian for many 
years. A student of, and writer on, 
Indian problems, he has spent much 
time among the Navajo and Pueblo 
tribes of the Southwest. He worked un- 
der Hiram Johnson when the latter was 
Governor of California. His appoint- 
ment solidifies progressive control of 
the Interior Department. 

@Paymaster General of the United 
States Navy: Rear Admiral Christian 
J. Peoples, 56, present head of the 
supply depot in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. He was a staunch friend of 
young Franklin D. Roosevelt in war 
days, when the fatter was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

@Voluble Mayor James Curley of 
Boston, who jumped aboard the Roose- 
yelt bandwagon in the pre-convention 
campaign a year ago to the confusion 
of Alfred E. Smith, turned down the 
ambassadorship to Poland. There was 
a story that he wanted a similar post 
in Rome. “There has been a demand 
from Boston that I finish my’term as 
Mayor,” proclaimed Mr. Curley. “Keep 
him in America” was the slogan coined 
by the Democratic city committee of 
Boston. 


KINGFISH: Long Accused as 
Dishonest in Appeal to Senate 


“The said Huey P. Long is person- 
ally dishonest, corrupt, and immoral, 
and ‘his continuance in office is repul- 
sive to the respectable and law-abiding 
citizens of Louisiana and to the na- 
tion.” 

Former Governor John M. Parker 
and the Louisiana Honest Elections 
League brought these charges to Wash- 
ington last week in an effort to drive 
the Kingfish from the United States 
Senate. He was accused of collecting 
tribute from persons doing business 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Parker Went After the Kingfish 


with the State government, of escap- 
ing impeachment while Governor by 
bribery, of corrupting courts and the 
entire State administration, of making 
Louisiana elections a fraudulent farce. 

“Because of the corruption of. the 
systems of justice,” said the petition, 
“there is no assurance in endeavoring 
to obtain relief by action in the State. 
The only hope for relief is through the 
Senate of the United States and Fed- 
eral agencies.” Therefore a Senato- 
rial investigation was requested. 

Senator George of Georgia, chairman 
of the Elections Committee, promised 
to look into it. Senator Long himself 
waved it aside. 

Two days before, he had assailed 
the President’s programs on the Sen- 
ate floor with a shout that “we have 
swallowed enough of this stuff.” 


BEER: Drys Face Dilemma, 
Accuse Brewers of Plotting 


No sooner had 3.2 beer officially ar- 
rived than dark doubts were raised as 
to its authenticity. Experienced to- 
pers, rolling the new brew around 
knowing palates, muttered ominously 
to their fellow-drinkers. In Washing- 
ton the drys faced a dilemma. 

Edward B. Dunford, head of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s legal staff, said that 
he was holding off from testing the 
legality of the new beer until he was 
sure there was enough kick in it to 
make it intoxicating. Not that Mr. 


Dunford wants anyone to get intoxi- 


cated. Quite the contrary. But if 
some martyr would show up just tight 
enough on 3.2 to make a test case, the 
drys would not strenuously object. 


Light 


As it is, they suspect the brewers of 
Machiavellian tactics. Mr. Dunford 
collected figures from tests made by his 
scouts in New York to show that an- 
alysis of most of the beer sold assayed 
only 2.2% by weight. It is his conten- 
tion that the brewers are deliberately 
pursuing a policy of gradualism, letting 
the country have it little by little and 
then, when the novelty wears off, they 
will make it “just as strong as they 
can without exceeding the law.” 

In Washington another dry, the Rev. 
William S. Abernethy, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, announced 
that he had been visiting with a slogan. 
It was “Buy dry.” 


Slogan 


“I found my slogan in my sleep,” he 
told a conference of women prohibi- 
tionists. “At least I woke up with it.” 
He urged the women to ask their gro- 
cers if they sell beer and, if the answer 
is in the affirmative, “don’t buy your 
bread and potatoes there.” 

In New York State a woman and 
four men will regulate the flow of legal 
beer. Edward P. Mulrooney, taken 
from his job as New York City’s Police 





ACME 


Mr. Dunford Seeks a 3.2 Martyr 


Commissioner to head Governor Leh- 
man’s Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board, will have for helpers former 
Lt. Gov. Edward Schoeneck of Syra- 
cuse; John Sullivan, former president 
of the Brewery Workers’ Union, pres- 
ent head of the State Federation of 
Labor; James  B. Duffy of the “pure 
malt whisky” family, and Mrs. John 8. 
Sheppard of the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform. 


Drinking 


Mrs. Sheppard, who was on a com- 
mittee appointed by the Legislature to 
draft beer regulations, does not believe 
in drinking at bars. She studied beer 
drinking abroad and is convinced that 
there is more drinking standing than 
sitting. That the board will have 
plenty to do was indicated by official 
returns from New York City’s first 
week of beer consumption. The United 
States Brewers Association credits the 
city with 65,000 barrels. This means 
an increase of 2,500 employees in the 
breweries alone. 

United States Treasury officials an- 
nounced last week that internal rev- 
enue collections for the first ten days 
of April were $31,772,144, compared 
with $27,262,000 for the corresponding 
period of March, and they attribute 
much of this gain to beer taxes. They 
now estimate that beer will bring into 
the Treasury $150,000,000 for a full 
year. 

Factory whistles cut loose over New 
Orleans last week when the State’s 
prohibition enforcement repealer went 
into effect, and a half a million gallons 
of beer were released. Beer became 
legal, too, in dry South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Iowa, West Virginia, Tennessee. 
It was banned for the time being from 
Alabama, and in Michigan, Governor 
Comstock threatened a veto of the 
legalizing act which was not to his 
liking. 

Drys might have found a test case 
for the effects of 3.2 in Somerville, N. 
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J., where Fred Sixt was arrested last 
week by his son, Fred Sixt Jr., a po- 
liceman. The elder Sixt said that he 
had consumed several legal bottles and 
was “exhilarated but not tipsy.” The 
Spartan son accused his father of 
“driving in a manner not prudent or 
careful.” 


LABOR: President Commends 
New York Law to Governors 


To implement, as the fancy lan- 
guage of the diplomats goes, the Thirty- 
Hour Week Bill passed last week by 
the Senate, this revolutionary meas- 
ure of Senator Black was backed up 
by President Roosevelt’s message to 
the Governors of thirteen industrial 
States. 

A lot of mystical language was used 
by the Washington correspondents to 
explain that, as they understood it, they 
did not understand it at all. Question 
was raised as to whether legislation 
for mandatory minimum wage scales 
would be constitutional. The Presi- 
dent asked his questioners to consult 
with members of Congress. 


Stimulating 


Another question: Would the enact- 
ment of the Black Bill stimulate indus- 
try and help raise the morale of the 
workers? Mr. Roosevelt, at a press 
conference, seemed to think it would. 
He said that from 80% to 90% of in- 
dustry is in favor of paying a fair 
wage scale and wouldn’t object if the 
government set this scale. 

In his message to the Governors, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

“May I call your attention to the 
Minimum Wage Law just passed by 
the Legislature of New York and ap- 
proved by Governor Lehman.... This 
represents a great forward step against 
lowering of wages, which constitutes a 
serious form of unfair competition 
against other employees, reduces the 
purchasing power of the workers and 
threatens the stability of industry. I 
hope that similar action can be taken 
by the other States for protection of 
the public interests.” 

Governor Lehman sponsored the 
Wald Bill, passed at the last session 
of the New York Legislature, making 
mandatory a.minimum wage for wom- 
en and minors in industry in the State. 
It will be administered under the State 
Labor Department, formerly headed by 
Miss Frances Perkins. 

Quite evidently the President puts 
it up to the States to see to it that, 
if the 30-hour, or any other shorter- 
hour work bill, goes through Congress, 
employers will not take advantage of 
that fact to cut wages. 


Opposition 


Although the American Federation 
of Labor, through its spokesman, Wil- 
liam Green, supports the Black Bill, 
radicals last week fell on it with left- 


handed axes, stating that it would re- 
duce the total wage payments to labor. 
The temperamental Scott Nearing, be- 
coming factual in Common Sense, edit- 
ed by former Senator Bingham’s radi- 
cally inclined son, says that a sawmill 
worker who has been getting $28 for 
a 55-hour week will get $15 for a 30- 
hour week. 

“The Black Bill is in effect, a rigid 
legalization of the share-the-work 
movement,” says the radical Nation. 

A study, just finished by the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board, indi- 
cates that the average weekly hours 
of work for the rank and file of labor, 
as of Feb. 1, last, were 32.6 and for 
employees in factories, 29.6. 

Taking these criticisms into her con- 
sideration, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins called in the reporters. 


Jargon 


“I have received perhaps 2,000 plans 
for ending the depression,” she told 
the note-takers around her desk. 
“Other Cabinet members have received 
as many. It shows that everyone is 
doing serious thinking.” She talked 
about the possibilities of incorporating 
minimum-wage provisions in the 30- 
Hour Week Bill. Once, when a re- 
porter became involved in economic 
jargon, she said: 

“Would you please put that in sim- 
ple language? There are a couple of 
two-dollar words in it that I don’t get.” 


Immediate 


By the conclusion of the conference, 
she had advocated the expenditure of 
$2,000,000,000 in the immediate future 
for public works, and said that she 
thought the six-billion expenditure ad- 
vocated by labor’s spokesmen, was, “a 
good figure.” 

“Fixing a bottom to wages is of ex- 
treme importance in the emergency. 
The fall of wages is serious, as it de- 
creases purchasing power. It is de- 
structive, dangerous to industry itself.” 

Of all the plans which she had milled 
over, Miss Perkins seemed to favor 
most that submitted by her old friend, 
the alert, crisp-spoken Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, an intellectual 
who had come from the cutting-bench 
to the head of America’s most forward- 
looking union. Hillman’s idea is to 
establish boards, such as the old War 
Labor Board, to take over the govern- 
ment of industry and arbitrate on the 
amount of production necessary, the 
scale of wages, and the allotment of 
production. 


: Example 


If the other States follow the ex- 
ample of New York, as President 
Roosevelt urges, and establish mini- 
mum wage laws, the Black Bill, with 
various amendments and exceptions 
over which Miss Perkins, Senators 
Wagner and La Follette are now work- 
ing, may have a chance of passing the 
House, despite the industrial lobbyists. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Gold Again 
Puts Virginia City on the Map 


e@ Half a century ago Virginia City, 
Nev., was a scene of busy activity, 
From the ground beneath its surface 
was being taken gold and silver worth 
a billion dollars, the source of the for. 
tunes of the “bonanza kings” —Mackay, 
Fair, Flood, and O’Brien. With the 
Comstock and other lodes worked to 
exhaustion, the town became America’s 
“Ghost City,” site of crumbling frame 
homes, saloons, and dance halls, occy. 
pied only by a few caretakers for the 
Consolidated Virginia Mines which 
owned the city. ‘ 

Last week it regained something of 
its old aspect. Unemployed miners, 
razing a house for the day’s wages, 
struck an unworked lode just beneath 
the foundations. A pocket of free gold 
and silver worth $500 a ton and a 
twelve-foot vein of ore valued at $50a 
ton were uncovered. Prospectors, 
rushing in from the desert and nearby 
towns, worked feverishly, and found a 
second bonanza lode of ore assayed at 
$200 a ton, only to discover that their 
stakes were worthless. The Consol- 
idated Virginia Mines still owns all but 
the surface rights in the town. 

e Two Eastern States took similar and 
almost simultaneous action to modify 
Sunday Blue Law restrictions, last 
week. After discovering that the 
printer had left out the word “foot- 
ball,” the Pennsylvania Legislature re- 
passed a bill permitting local referen- 
dums on Sunday sports. On receiving 
the bill, which modifies laws enacted 
in 1794, Gov. Gifford Pinchot arranged 
for a public hearing before deciding 
whether to sign or veto the measure. 

In New Jersey, Gov. A. Harry Moore 
signed an act also permitting munici- 
palities to refer to their voters the 
question of allowing Sunday movies, 
football, and baseball. Jersey towns 
have been closed up tight on Sundays 
by an act of 1874 for “the suppression 
of vice and immorality.” 

e Astrologists said “I told you s0” 
last week, when Dr. L. V. Burton of the 
McGraw Hill Company produced charts 
showing that there was apparently 
some relation between the total amount 
of heat from the sun and business col 
ditions. The more heat there is, Doc 
tor Burton says, the worse business is, 
and the less heat, the better busines 
becomes. Just at present the suis 
output is decreasing, so Doctor Burto 
sees an end to the depression. 

@ Spare parts, swallowed by two per 
ple when very young, were recov 
last ‘week. In Kansas City, Mo., a phy 


-gician removed with a an 


harness rivet, which Ethel Cla 
aged 11, swallowed when she was4 
baby, and which had worked itself into 
her lung. 

In LaGrange, Ill., Chester Wuts 
baugh, a farmer, ended two weeks # 
suffering when a small coil sprilé 
which he had swallowed many yea® 
ago, came out through his cheek. 



































INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 
Women Drys Gather at Lincoln Memorial to fight repeal Michigan is First to Ratify Repeal by convention vote of 
while recalling the crime of John Wilkes Booth 


99 to 1, including many women delegates 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Three-Miles-a-Minute Passenger Plane arrives in Chicago, cutting the flying time from New York to-4% hours. This twin- 
motored Boeing is the first of 60 planes to be placed in coast-to-coast service 
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f ACME ACME INTERNATIONAL 
Andre de LaBoulaye, new French am- John Roosevelt drinks to new deal Mrs. Calvin Coolidge with two neigh- 
bassador, arrives with his family with 3.2 at Bradley Farms, Md. bors visiting at Tryon, N. C. 
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RUSSIA: Conflicting Civilizations Clash in Class- 


Conscious Court at British Engineers’ Trial 


Whether the world at large believes 
six engineers in Moscow guilty or in- 
nocent of grave crimes depends upon 
what it thinks of Soviet justice. 
“Abominable!” thundered the British 
government. “Class conscious, but 
fair!” replied the Russians, and pro- 
ceeded with the trial. 

As the tortuous hearings went on in 
Moscow last week and this, the world 
agreed on one thing. Not only were six 
Britishers being tried, but two civiliza- 
tions were at loggerheads. 


Arrest 


For an unsettled country still more 
or less in a state of revolution, the 
drama began casually enough. On Mar. 
11 five electrical engineers and one 
mechanic, all of them British workers 
in Russia during periods of one to ten 
years, were arrested in the Moscow 
dormitory-offices of Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers, Ltd. Two, imprisoned for 48 hours, 
were questioned on their attitude to- 
ward the counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments still beneath the surface of 
Russian life, and released on parole. 

“They treated me _ extraordinarily 
nicely . . . They called me an honest 
man,” cheerfully said Allan Monk- 
house, Metropolitan-Vickers manager, 
as soon as he had breathed fresh air. 

The men loitered about Moscow, 
wondering what would happen to their 
compatriots in jail. A week passed— 
two, three. Twenty-nine days went by. 
Out on bail, with a prison pallor upon 
them, came Leslie Thornton, John 
Cushny, and A. W. Gregory on Apr. 4. 
They were grim and silent. They had 
been well fed but were weary. For 
many hours questions had been fired 
at them ruthlessly. They had been 
shown a confession to grave charges 
from one of their own men, William 
MacDonald. Leslie Thornton had heard 
from his compatriot’s lips an accusa- 
tion against himself of complicity. 
Later, he had signed a confession of his 
own and left it with his captors. 


Embargo 


Once free, once aware that on their 
behalf Sir Esmond Ovey, the British 
Ambassador, had left Russia and that 
great wheels in London had so revolved 
that Parliament, amazingly pre-judg- 
ing a case that was soon .to come 
before the courts of a recognized sov- 
ereign power, had passed a bill en- 
abling the government to declare an 
embargo on Russian goods—once in 
possession of this news, the men’s de- 
meanor changed. Leslie Thornton in 
particular regained his self possession. 

The trial began on Apr. 12. Into a 
chamber of the old Hall of the Moscow 
iWobles, beneath a discolored frieze of 


dancing girls that had once looked 
down on the Czar’s officers dancing the 
polka, stiff wooden chairs had been set 
in rows. At one end, space for the 
prisoners behind a rough enclosure. 
Before them, chairs for the attorney 
each prisoner had selected from a Rus- 
sian panel. The witness box was a 
small platform, equipped with an am- 
plifier into which the witness was to 
speak. Slightly above the others, the 
judges sat at a red-draped bench. They 
had amplifiers, too, so that no word 
might be lost. 


Judges 


Three judges presided, Vassily Ulrich, 
Ivan Dmitriev, and L. A. K. Martens. 
The last, a fair-haired man who speaks 
excellent English, came to the United 
States in 1916. Three years later the 
Soviet government appointed him 
Trade Commissioner to the United 
States, but Washington refused recog- 
nition and, though he was liked per- 
sonally, on Jan. 22, 1921, he was de- 
ported. He is a Finnish engineer edu- 
cated in German schools, and long a 
Communist. 

The State Prosecutor, Andrew Vish- 
insky, spoke in a smooth tone, but 
could make his weight felt. 

Solemnly Judge Ulrich read the in- 
dictment, a blanket charge of “espion- 
age, sabotage, bribery, and conspiracy” 
for all. A similar indictment followed 
against eleven Russians who had been 
arrested with the English. Detailed 
accusations of the foreigners varied 
from the wrecking of Soviet plants to 
the collection of military information. 
All were charged either with these 
activities or bribing Russians to per- 
form them. 











ee 


Stoutly five of the British denieg 
guilt. William MacDonald, a pale 
hesitant young man lame from child. 
hood, the only Britisher who had not 
been released from prison, remained 
to be heard. With his turn, came the 
first sensation of the trial. In an al- 
most inaudible voice MacDonald an- 
swered in Russian, “I am guilty.” 

“Of all the charges?” 

“Yes.” 


Conspiracy 


The first important witness for the 
prosecution was V. A. Gusev, a Russian 
prisoner who had been a director of 
the Zlatoust power plant in the Ural 
mountains. A stoop-shouldered man, 
pale and drawn, he confessed, throw- 
ing himself on the mercy of the court, 
that for years he had been stealthily 
wrecking Soviet plants. He described a 
conspiracy with Leslie Thornton and 
William MacDonald in 1930 for the 
wrecking of Soviet plants in case of 
war. 

MacDonald was called to the stand. 
Prosecutor Vishinsky faced him. 

“Have you heard the testimony of 
Gusev ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you confirm it?” 

An almost inaudible “Yes.” 

Leslie Thornton was called to the 
stand. Members of the British Em- 
bassy staff were visibly relieved at the 
approach of this stalwart Anglo-Saxon. 
He knew Russia and Russians well. 
Unlike MacDonald, he seemed in good 
health. 


Tactless 


Thornton’s first words were tactless, 
however. “Comrade Judge—” he be- 
gan. “Citizen Judge to you,’ inter- 


rupted the judge. “Comrade,” as every 
hearer knew, is used’‘in Russia only 
between trusted supporters of the revo- 
lution. “Citizen” is anybody’s title, the 
equivalent of “Mr.” 
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Eel 


The Prosecutor read a statement of 
nis guilt Thornton had made in prison. 
“Tg this true?” he asked. 

Thornton leaned forward dramatical- 
ly and in a loud voice said: “No.” 

“why did you admit it on Mar. 15?” 

“Because I was nervous then.” 

“pid they make you suffer? Did 
they apply ‘third degree’ methods?” 

“No.” 


Ostracism 


Of the Russian prisoners, the testi- 
mony of Anna Sergeyevna Kutuzova 
was the most damaging to the English- 
men. A pretty blond still in her thir- 
ties, Mme. Kutuzova said that she was 
ostracized by Communist Russians be- 
cause she had worked as secretary for 
Allan Monkhouse, manager of an 
English concern suspected of anti- 
Sovietism. She described Monkhouse 
and Thornton as active heads of es- 
pionage and wrecking groups. They 
received instructions, she _ believed, 
from C. S. Richards of London. 

Mr. Richards is a managing director 
of Metro-Vickers, a subsidiary of As- 
sociated Electrical Industries, Ltd., a 
large block of whose shares, it is re- 
ported from London, is owned by the 
General Electric Company. Testimony 
showed that Mr. Richards was a mem- 
ber of the British Intelligence Service 
in Archangel in 1918. Allan Monk- 
house was a fellow officer in an engi- 
neering corps. 


Welshman 


As the days went by, A. W. Gregory, 
who speaks no Russian and whose 
English has a Celtic twist that mani- 
festly comes from Wales, shook his 
fist and proclaimed his honesty before 
an accuser who said he had partially 
destroyed switches the Welshman had 
himself installed at the great Dnieper- 
stroy Dam. 

Charles Nordwall and John Cushny 
denied sabotage at electric stations in 
Ivanovsky and Baku. Each admitted 
breakdowns, but charged them to the 
negligence of Russian workers. Thorn- 
ton denied paying 25,000 paper rubles 
and 350 gold rubles to an accomplice 
named Sukoruchkin for plans to dam- 
age, in the event of war, the power sta- 
tion of the Kremlin itself. 

On the fourth day of the trial Allan 
Monkhouse asked to be allowed to 
speak. Provisionally, the chance was 
given him. 

“It is perfectly clear to me that this 
case is a frame-up against the Metro- 
politan-Vickers engineers, based on the 
evidence of terrorized prisoners,” he 
began. “I know from my own experi- 
ence—” 

At that point he was interrupted by 
Judge Ulrich. In a polite voice the 
magistrate told him that he must make 
declarations of this sort at the end of 
the trial. He was quelled, and walked 
to his seat. 

Two days later the British cause 
again lost ground. Prosecutor Vishin- 
Sky called Thornton and returned to 
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L. A. K. Martens, One of Three Judges 


the charge of moral pressure used to 
make the Briton confess. 

“I challenge you!” thundered the 
Russian. “Say what you meant.” 

“It was suggested that if I confessed 
I would be all right and that if I didn’t 
I would be of no more use to Russia or 
England either. I was tired and brow- 
beaten.” 

“Yes, you were frightened. We know 
that. .. But is that third degree or un- 
fair moral pressure? Is it? Is it? 
Can you give one instance of unfair 
treatment? Come on. Give one.” 

Thornton gave none. 


Duress 


Summoning the head of the British 
group, Allan Monkhouse, the Prosecu- 
tor was able to score again regarding 
duress. From minutes of the prison 
examination he read that Monkhouse 
had been under fire not eighteen hours 
at a stretch, as the Englishman had 
informed the courtroom, but twelve. 
Earlier Monkhouse had described the 
excellent food given him during the 
quizzing. Monkhouse said that he had 
perhaps been wrong. 


Summation 


Vishinsky frankly admitted the class 
bias of Soviet courts but charged that 
British justice is equally weighted on 
behalf of the classes the British favor. 
He drew attention to the Meerut Com- 
munist prisoners in India, claiming 
that after a four years’ imprisonment 
they are still untried. 

He heaped scorn on charges that the 
English prisoners had been “terror- 


ized,” making the most of Thornton’s 


inability the day before to give an in- 
stance of “moral or physical pressure” 
and Monkhouse’s apology to the court 
for having lengthened the hours he was 
under examination by seven when talk- 
ing to British diplomats. “His apology 
should have been made to his own Am- 
bassador and to British public opinion.” 

Repeatedly Vishinsky emphasized 


the differences between Soviet Russia 
and the world outside. “This trial is. . 
between international forces, different 
worlds and different ideas.” 

Regarding bribes, he said that al- 
though some Russians said they had 
taken large sums of money, others tes- 
tified they only had something to drink 
and, as one averred, MacDonald had a 
phonograph and the bribe-taker loved 
music. Vishinsky continued: “Our 
ideas of bribes are different from those 
in a foreign country where the theft of 
bread is a crime and the theft of a 
whole railroad is rewarded with the 
title of Senator.” 

Characterizing the English sepa- 
rately at the end of the trial, Vishinsky 
described Cushny as a “very experi- 
enced spy,” Thornton as “a former and 
present military spy,” and praised 
MacDonald for his full confession. 

He described “a five year plan of 
sabotage” at the principal powerful 
electric stations for which the’ British 
and the bribed Russians were respon- 
sible. Great Britain would have pun- 
ished them, he said, more severely than 
the Soviet. “Our courts are not venge- 
ful or cruel.” Mercy was recommended 
for all the Englishmen and for six of 
the Russians, including Mme. Kutu- 
zova. For the other Russians he asked 
the death penalty. 

Of the British prisoners only one was 
exonerated, A. W. Gregory. Oddly 
enough, he was the only proletarian 
among them. 


GERMANY: England Critical; 
Italy Friendly; Poland Angry 


Events abroad concerned Germany 

last week as much as events at home. 
With her leaders away from Berlin 
over the Easter holidays she had time 
to catch her breath and note foreign 
developments related to her Fascist 
revolution. 
@In Rome, Pope Pius and Mussolini 
received Captain Hermann Goering, 
Hitler’s chief lieutenant, and Franz von 
Papen, his Vice Chancellor, as well as 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, dictator 
of Austria. 

Ostensibly Dollfuss and Von Papen 
were in Rome as Holy Week pilgrims. 
Ostensibly Captain Goering was there 
to talk aviation. Actually all three 
were there to talk international poli- 
tics, though there is no means of 
knowing what they said. 


Costumes 


Von Papen in Papal Chamberlain’s 
black costume, Captain Goering in 
Nazi uniform, called at the Vatican to 
discuss, rumors declared, reconstruc- 
tion of Germany’s Catholic Center 
party and a new concordat with the 
Hitler Government. Von Papen de- 
clared they had discussed neither. 

Their conversations with Mussolini 
apparently centered on his plan for a 
four-power European peace club, which 
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would ally Britain, Italy, Germany and 
France and revise the peace treaties. 
Last week France, through her Am- 
bassador at Rome, sent Mussolini her 
reply to this proposal. Evidently it was 
unfavorable. 

“Naturally we spoke much of the 
four-power pact,” Von Papen told the 
Italian press. Germany, he said, is 
“whole-heartedly” for treaty revision, 
which is “only beginning to make some 
headway.” 

Captain Goering called the four- 
power pact “the only one which can 
give Europe necessary peace for sev- 
eral decades.” He called close Italo- 
German understanding a basic prin- 
ciple of German policy. He had been 
delighted to hear Mussolini say that 
“Italy and Germany have the same 
friends and the same enemies.” 











plored the persecution of German Jews. 
Britain, he indicated, would open her 
doors and Palestine’s doors somewhat 
wider for them. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, former 
Foreign Minister, declared that the 
new spirit in Germany is “the worst 
of the old Prussianism with the added 
savagery of national pride and exclu- 
siveness,” and he asked: “Are we going 
to discuss (peace treaty) revision with 
@ government like that?” 

Indignant, official Berlin ordered its 
diplomatic representatives at London 
to protest. 

@iIn Warsaw, for the fourth time in 
the past two weeks the German Min- 
ister protested against anti-German 
acts. In Lodz and other cities mobs 
had stoned the German consulate, 
smashed windows of German schools, 
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Nazi Sharpshooters on Berlin Roofs: A Familiar Scene of the Hitler Regime 


Rumors purported to show what else 
Mussolini and his German visitors dis- 
cussed. Germany, they said, told Italy 
of her wish to unite with Austria, a 
project which Il Duce opposes. Ger- 
many, they said again, wished to re- 
vive the Austro-Italo-German Triple 
Alliance, which lasted from 1882 to the 
World War. This was said to explain 
the presence of Chancellor Dollfuss. 

None of these rumors could be con- 
firmed. Nor could those which ran 
about when Captain Goering, having 
flown from Munich to Rome, arrived 
at the military airport accompanied by 
Prince Philip of Hesse, who, like him- 
self, was in Nazi uniform. Prince 
Philip, nephew of the ex-Kaiser, is the 
son-in-law of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy. In 1925 he married Princess 
Mafalda, the King’s second daughter. 
Rumors had it that Prince Philip might 
some day be the Nazis’ choice for Ger- 
man Emperor. » 

@ In London, a House of Commons de- 
bate regarding Germany grew bitter. 
To the consternation of the Reich, none 
of the members defended her. Even 
Foreign Minister Sir John Simon de- 


burned German textbooks and de- 
stroyed German publications on news- 
stands. The Poles are staging a nation- 
wide boycott against German goods. 
@In New York, the American Jewish 
Congress called a conference of Jewish 
organizations for Apr. 19 to renew the 
protest against German anti-Semitism. 

Dr. Paul Schwarz, portly, popular 
German Consul, a liberal, received 
notice of his dismissal. “I feel hon- 
ored,” he said, “for I am the only 
German Consul to be dismissed by 
Hitler so far as I know ...Iam nota 
Hitlerite and I do not intend to become 
one.” He will remain in the United 
States. 

Dr. Hans Luther, new German Am- 
bassador, who is not a Nazi, had an 
embarrassing moment when he arrived 
in the United States. Affably and care- 
fully, he had rehearsed remarks for the 
press. But Dr. Otto Kiep, German 
Consul-General in New York, cut the 
interview short and whisked the plump, 
elderly Ambassador off to Washington. 
He even began to read aloud to re- 
porters Dr. Luther’s prepared state- 
ment, but here the Ambassador balked. 
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The Ambassador’s statement sgaig 
that he was glad to be here and that 
“the outward life” in Germany ig nor. 
mal and orderly after “a revolution 
touching at the very foundations of my 
country.” 


Otherwise, Germany spent the week 
quietly—for Germany. 

@ Chancellor Hitler spent it at his 
estate in the Bavarian mountains while 
plans were evolved for the celebration 
of his forty-fourth birthday on Apr. 20, 
They called, not for ceremonies, which 
he had opposed, but for donations by 
persons of means for Nazis and Na- 
tionalists in need. 

® Two weeks ago Hitler became Govy- 
ernor of Prussia, which constitutes 
two-thirds of Germany, under the law 
converting the State governments into 
a series of dictatorships. Last week 
the Prussian Premiership went to Cap- 
tain Goering and not to Vice Chancel- 
lor Von Papen, his rival, who had been 
the Reich’s Commissioner for Prussia 
since July, 1932. 

Captain Goering, second strongest 
man in Germany, is also Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, Commissioner 
for Aviation, President of the Reich- 
stag and Minister without Portfolio. 

In his appointment as Premier of 

Prussia, the Nazis won another victory, 
the Nationalists sustained another de- 
feat. It is plainer than ever that the 
Nazis, not the Nationalists, run the 
Nazi-Nationalist government. 
@On May 10, bonfires fed by “un- 
German” books will blaze at scores of 
German universities. Between now and 
then, students will weed out their book- 
shelves and the bookshelves of their 
classmates. The German Student Cor- 
poration, an organization of students 
recognized by the Hitler Government, 
has so decreed. 

“Our most dangerous antagonists 
are the Jews and their satellites,” 
reads a statement of the organization’s 
principles. “The Jew can speak only 
Jewish. When he writes in German 
he lies .. . We therefore demand... 
that Jewish writings appear in Hebrew 
.-- Of the German students we demand 
. .. the will and the ability to overcome 
Jewish intellectualism and the phenom- 
ena of liberal degeneration associated 
therewith.” 

Among German Jewish authors 
whose books will be burned are Hein- 
rich Heine, Karl Ludwig Boerne, Lion 
Feuchtwanger, Emil Ludwig, Alfred 
Neumann, Ernst Toller, Franz Werfel, 
Otto Zweig and Stefan Zweig. 
® Dictatorships tend to absorb or out- 
law all parties but one. Last week 
Germany took a short step in the 
familiar direction when the People’s 
party, which was founded by the late 
Gustav Stresemann in 1918 and had 
66 Reichstag seats in 1924, urged mem 
bers of provincial branches to join the 
Nazis. The People’s party had been 
known as the party of “the smokestack 
Barons of the Ruhr.” 

Again, Franz Seldte, leader of the 
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Steel Helmets, an organization of re- 
actionary ex-soldiers, and Hitler, leader 
of the Storm Troops, conferred at Hit- 
ler’s mountain estate over Easter, 
though it was denied that they in- 
tended to merge their armies. It was 
also denied that some Nationalist 
Reichstag members would join the Hit- 
lerites, but the political trend in Ger- 
many is nevertheless evident. 

@ Anti-Jewish feeling spread through 
German sport. The Football Federa- 
tion and the Track and Field Sports 
Federation will exclude Jews from. in- 
ternational matches. Dr. Daniel Prenn, 
captain of the German Davis Cup team 
and Germany’s best amateur tennis 
player, will be dropped. So will Dr. 
Theodore Lewald, chairman of the Ger- 
man Sports Federation. Sportsmen 
wondered whether the Olympic Games 
really would be held at Berlin in 1936, 
as scheduled. 


CUBA: Students Shot Down, 


Terrorized In Hectic Week 


Early one afternoon last week, when 
most of Havana was taking its siesta, 
J. D. Phillips, correspondent for The 
New York Times, sauntered out on a 
balcony at his residence in the quiet 
Vedado section of the city. Gazing 
idly down at the sleepy street below, 
he suddenly was transfixed with hor- 
ror. An automobile purred quietly up 
and stopped. Its door opened and two 
boys who were pushed out ran in oppo- 
site directions. - 

From a cliff overlooking the street, 
Negro sharpshooters sprang up, raised 
rifles to their shoulders, and shots re- 
echoed in the almost deserted street. 

As he watched one boy run, heard 
his cries for mercy, saw him stagger 
and fall with bullets in his head, and 
Others raining into his body, Phillips 
needed no one to tell him what had 
happened. The dreaded ley de fuga 
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(law of flight), which permits police 
to kill “escaping” prisoners, had once 
more been applied. 

Since last February when special cor- 
respondents sent to Havana returned to 
stir the United States with their ac- 
counts of a reign of terror quietly be- 
ing carried on and kept out of the 
newspapers in Cuba, not much news 
had come from the island. An occa- 
sional rumor leaked out, but it was ig- 
nored for more immediate domestic 
concerns. 


Bombs 


But an eyewitness’s account of a 
political slaying brought in its wake 
headlined stories telling once more 
what was happening in Cuba. Sup- 
posedly incited by the A. B. C., a stu- 
dent’s revolutionary organization, a 
“bombing week-end” protesting against 
President Gerardo Machado’s regime 
took place. 

After a night of explosions estimated 
at from 26 to 72, the authorities 
rounded up suspects. They had col- 
lected bankers, lawyers, doctors, mem- 
bers of the faculty of Havana Univer- 
sity, and business men, when they 
reached the home of J. M. Valdes Leon, 
paymaster in the Department of the 
Treasury. There, the police say they 
found his two sons, Abilio and Ramiro 
Valdes Daussa, and were about to ex- 
amine them when one of the youths 
deliberately dropped a bomb at their 
feet. 

Trampling out the fuse, they hurried 
the youths off, took them to the police 
station and then when they “attempted 
to escape” they were shot as Phillips 
reported. 

On the following day the opposition 
charged further outrages, alleging that 
in addition to the Valdes Daussa 
brothers, four other students had been 
shot. Over 100 students are said to 
have been arrested in two days. 


Arrested 


Valdes Leon, father of the two slain 
boys, was ousted from his post of pay- 
master, and members of the Mendoza 
family, well known Cuban bankers, 
were arrested when they stepped out 
of an airplane from Miami. 

Meanwhile, Americans once more 
wondered whether the United States 
might intervene by invoking the Platt 
Amendment. This enables Washington 
to compel in Cuba a government “ade- 
quate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty.” 


INDIA: Mrs. Naidu, Chief Aid 
To Gandhi, Released From Jail 


The British authorities last week re- 
leased from jail at Poona a Hindu wom- 
an who, according to the still impris- 
oned Mahatma Gandhi, would be in line 
for an appointment as Viceroy if self- 
government came to India. She is 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 54, patriot, poet- 
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ess, orator, and philosopher. 

This is the second time Mrs. Naidu 
has been in prison in the last three 
years, having received her sentence a 
year ago when she disobeyed the gov- 
ernment order to remain in Bombay, 
whence she was hurrying to attend the 
annual All-India Nationalist Congress 
in Delhi. 

She is without doubt India’s most 
prominent woman and is second only 
to Gandhi as a leader in the civil dis- 
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Mrs. Naidu Out Of Jail, Candhi Stays 


obedience movement. Her detention, 
it is declared, removed the one person 
who might have established peace be- 
tween the Congress and the govern- 
ment of India. 


LEAGUE: Nations Agree to 


Geneva Control of Narcotics 


During the thirteen years of life of 
the League of Nations, denunciation of 
Geneva’s “Internationalists” has filled 
columns of the Congressional Record. 
Never, announced Senate irreconcil- 
ables, would the United States surren- 
der sovereignty to a super-government 
on the shores of Lake Leman. 

Last week saw the first yielding of 
any world-wide sovereignty to the 
League. It was a slow, reluctant sur- 
render. And it was not accomplished 
without the aid and influence of the 
United States which, although outside 
the League, was one of the first gov- 
ernments to agree to a limitation of its 
independence of action. There will be 
few Americans hostile to their govern- 
ment’s course, because the delegation 
of sovereignty involved is control over 
habit-forming drugs. 

That delegation requires: 

1. Transfer of ultimate control of 
the manufacture and distribution of 
narcotics to a League board of eight 
members. 

2. An annual estimate of the na- 
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Kneeling to Allah in England. The Moslems of Woking in Surrey, a county famous in British literature, celebrate their 
festival of Eid-ul-Azha. In a few cases they have put on makeshift Oriental headgear 
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Armed Nazi Troops Force Jews to Whitewash Walls and clean streets in Chemnitz, Saxony, while crowds jeer. This photo- 
graph was smuggled out of Germany through Czechoslovakia to the United States 
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tion’s legitimate need for such drugs, 
to be given the board. 

3. A guarantee by the board to all 
nations adhering to the convention that 
dangerous drugs will not be produced 
peyond legitimate needs. 

These are provisions of a convention 
signed at Geneva, July 13, 1931. If by 
Apr. 13 a required number of nations 
had ratified, it would take effect July 
13, three months later; if not, the 
treaty would die stillborn. 

A month ago the prospect for ratifi- 
cation was black. Less than a dozen 
ratifications were at Geneva. Dead- 
line day came last week with ratifica- 
tions from 33 nations, eight more than 
required, and the League Secretariat 
predicted that, by July 13, at least 40 


governments will have joined the fu- | 


neral procession of the international 


dope peddler. 
Proviso 

Influence from Washington was re- 
sponsible for a number of the later rat- 
ifications, but adherence of two nations 
—Soviet Russia and Salvador—was 
not secured because of their objections 
to the wording of an American reser- 
vation. This stated that the consent 
of the United States to the treaty did 
not imply recognition of other ratify- 
ing governments. 

In Geneva the narcotics accord is 
hailed as the greatest triumph so far 
for internationalism. It gave rise to 
the hope expressed last week of a 
precedent for international control of 
the manufacture of armaments. 


JAPAN: Nationalists Have 
Attack of Anti-Semitism 


Peculiarly subject to political dis- 
eases from the West, Japan broke into 
a slight anti-Semitic rash last week. 
Though Jews are few in Japan, they 
are supposed to control the General 
Electric Company of Japan, which sells 
1 . lamps throughout the Island 


_ Empire. 


Mazda patents have expired, but the 
Japanese Patent Bureau is expected to 
renew them. Jealousies are therefore 
active among Japanese manufacturers 
of electric bulbs. Exploiting the situa- 
tion, two retired generals and a pro- 
fessor of Tokyo Imperial University 
made fierce anti-Semitic addresses to 
2,500 excited Japanese Nationalists in 
Hibiya Park last Friday. A slogan 
which they sang was “punish Jewish 
people, break the General Electric and 
defeat the Mazda lamp!” 

American concerns in Japan which 
have received the attention of National- 
ist mobs recently, include the National 
City Bank, General Motors, Ford and 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


Other Japanese developments last 
®Sweeping out from the conquered 
Province of Jehol, Japanese armies 


made good their hold on about 1,000 
square miles of North China territory. 

The big seaport of Chinwangtao was 
occupied last Saturday. Peitaiho, a 
seaside resort familiar to foreigners in 
the Summer, fell the next day. Appar- 
ently the Japanese objective is an im- 
portant triangle of north China ex- 
tending about 80 miles inland and with 
natural frontiers. It is bounded by the 
Lwan River, the Great Wall of China, 
and about 50 miles of coast north of 
the Gulf of Chili. 

Toward the sea, foreign investments 
in the district are large. Many neu- 
trals are there in charge. Chinwangtao 
is the shipping port of the great Kailan 
coal fields, where former President 
Hoover was employed in his youth. 
British bondholders are heavily inter- 
ested in the Peiping-Mukden Railway 
which crosses the disputed triangle. 

High placed Japanese deny a perma- 
nent occupation of this important slice 
of north China. Only the pacification 
of Chinese “bandits” who harass Jap- 
anese troops along Jehol’s southern 
boundary is intended, if announcements 
are to be believed. Foreigners are 
watching the activities of unidentified 
persons in Tientsin and elsewhere who 
have been distributing leaflets advo- 
cating that the region join Manchukuo. 


FRANCE: Military Budget 
Cut Cited as Peace Move 


Facing two ways with great diffi- 
culty—the necessity for adequate de- 
fense and, as the French term it, the 
“organization” of peace—Premier Dal- 
adier of France managed last week an 
extraordinary reduction in the French 
military budget. He announced that 
army, navy and air forces would cost 
this year about 3,000,000,000 francs 
($120,000,000) less than in 1932. He 
cited this economy as an indication of 
France’s sincerity about disarmament. 

French Socialists had demanded a 
further cut of 10% in the military 
credits. Their motion was withdrawn 
when it appeared certain that M. Dala- 
dier’s government would have fallen if 
a vote had been taken or would have 
been compelled to rely on conservative 
support. Evidently with Hitlerism 
across the Rhine in mind, M. Daladier 
told the Chamber that people who came 
from abroad to see him, called France 
“the last trench in the defense of 


Other news from France last week: 
@ Every Deputy and Senator in France 
has the right to put questions to the 
members of the Cabinet, and the an- 
swers must be published in the Official 
Journal. 

The right has been so abused that 
the Journal often bristles with facts 
available in any almanac. Since the 
present Chamber was elected last May, 
3,800 written questions have been sub- 
mitted by the 614 Deputies. 


Recently two Senators of the Depart- 
ment of Nievre requested, and received 
in the Journal, on two different days, 
the complete list of the French com- 
missariats of police. Both Senators had 
heard from a police official in Algeria, 
who was anxious to find a place to 
which he would like to be transferred. 
® Directors of France’s Antibes Motion 
Picture Studio at Nice had no difficulty 
in getting action for a mob scene, while 
filming “Les Miserables.” Enraged be- 
cause foreign actors had been hired for 
some parts, the extras rioted and made 
a wreck of a pasteboard Paris. 


OTHER NATIONS: Frogs to 
Mussolini From California 


@®ITALY: To improve the breed of 
Italian frogs, Premier Mussolini or- 
dered forty frog couples from Califor- 
nia. Last week they arrived by 
airplane in New York, and were sent 
by boat to Antwerp. From Antwerp 
they will take another airplane trip to 
northern Italy, where they are expected 
to live happily ever after, and to pro- 
duce from 10,000 to 20,000 tadpoles a 
couple next June. The frogs and their 
shipment cost $1,500. 

@ IRELAND: Hereafter nobody who 
is hung by his heels over the parapet 
of Blarney Castle, to kiss the Blarney 
Stone, need expect damages if he falls 
and breaks his neck. All who would 
kiss the stone must be suspended in 
this way, because of its position in the 
ancient castle’s wall. James Burke, 
19 years old, was killed while attempt- 
ing the feat some months ago. Rela- 
tives promptly sued the castle’s owner, 
Sir George Colthurst, in an Irish court, 
for inviting tourists to a danger spot. 
The Burkes lost the case. 

® RUMANIA: The Danube will be 
bridged for the first time between Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia, as a result of 
the friendliness engendered by the new 
Little Entente pact. 

The Danube was bridged before at 

Turnu Severin (Tower of Severus), 
the Rumanian town where the new 
bridge will stand. It is an ancient Ro- 
man city, situated below the Iron Gates 
cataracts of the river. Here, in 103 
A. D., Romans erected Trajan’s bridge, 
the largest in the Empire, with twenty 
great stone arches. ; 
@® ANDORRA: When Andorra’s 24 
ruling notables departed on mules, 
after promising universal suffrage and 
public sessions of their council, revolu- 
tionists in the little Pyrennes State 
thought they had accomplished their 
object. Last week rumors of a counter- 
revolution reached them in their Bar- 
celona headquarters. They at once 
prepared to return, kidnap the notables 
and force them either to agree or be 
thrown into rivers—now torrents. 
Meanwhile, inhabitants sadly wondered 
whether all Andorran exiles would re- 
turn to vote. Andorra has more exiles 
than its -3,000 inhabitants. 
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1898. War with Spain. Pacific trade paralyzed by fear of the enemy fleet. Dewey races 600 
miles from Hong Kong to Manila...orders an immediate attack...and war in the Pacific is 
over. Dewey was a strategist. He thought independently and acted swiftly. And he knew that 
on land or sea, battles are won by those who choose a key objective...then mass their forces 
in concentrated attack. 
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@ The depression brought at least one majo 


tion...a return to family life. 


This return re-emphasizes the powet andé 
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BATTLE OF 


“1 SEE YOU'VE PUT THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE DOWN 
FOR EVEN MORE THAN 


LAST YEAR.” 


“YES, IN 1933 WE MUST CON- 
CENTRATE ON THE FAMILY 
_ GROUP.” 


The business leaders who will profit most substantially from today’s rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions are those who, like Dewey, think independently and act swiftly. The 
advertising appropriations of many businesses are still reduced. But leaders in these busi- 
nesses know that they can secure the greatest selling effect by concentrating their advertising 


forces on the key objective, the American family, 


of a great advertising medium...The American Magazine. 
More than 1,800,000 families...fathers, mothers, sons 
and daughters get together on The American Magazine. 


lagazi ine 
the family 


It is here that they find a common ground of interest— 
discussion of the new circumstances under which they 
must live and work. 

And it is in The American Magazine that they find the 
news of those products whose purchase is more than ever 
a matter of family decision. 

That is why advertisers of 1933, who must make fewer 
dollars go further than ever before, are putting The 
American Magazine first. 

It allows them to concentrate on their key objective... 
to do a consistent all-family job. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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SHAW: Greeted in New York 
With Criticism and Applause 


George Bernard Shaw stopped off in 
New York last week long enough to 
speak 16,345 words for the record and 
a lot of others off the record. The lat- 
ter were mostly about photographers 
who wanted to take pictures he didn’t 
want taken, and reporters who asked 
him where he expected to go when he 
died, and who his favorite poet was. 
Oddly, Mr. Shaw was not interested in 
where he was going to go when he died, 
and he said that his was not the sort 
of “schoolmaster’s mind” that “gave 
marks.” So he got a bad press. 

The New York World-Telegram had 
prepared a welcome for Mr. Shaw by 
running a series of articles detailing 
every disagreeable incident in the 
dramatist’s career, with emphasis on 
his meeting with Helen Keller. At this 
meeting Shaw was quoted as saying 
that “most Americans were, like Helen 
Keller, blind and deaf, and also dumb.” 
Last week Miss Keller said: “They tell 
me that George Bernard Shaw has 
tired the sun with his talking. That 
may be so, but we know he was the 
mocking bird who waked the world 
with little aims from sordid hopes and 
futile fames.” 


Anarchy 


“Dull,” “rambling” were adjectives 
used by the bulk of the commentators 
on Mr. Shaw’s remarks to a stiff- 
shirted audience at the Metropolitan 
Opera House gathered by the conserv- 
ative Academy of Political Science. 
However, his rich baritone was inter- 
rupted again and again by drum fires 
of applause from the galleries. For 
an hour and a half the bearded Irish- 
man discussed American politics, 
stressing what he termed the essential 
“anarchy” of the average American, 
living under a Constitution which is 
being constantly changed. — 

With Thomas Lamont, of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan, and Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds of the First National Bank of 
New York behind him, and an audience 
of 4,000 in front of him, Mr. Shaw said 
that, “when it comes to millions of un- 
employed, then the capitalist system 
has really broken down... Your coun- 
try has been run by financiers and they 
have run it into the ditch. . . Your first 
job is to nationalize your banks.” 


Russia 


He left his audience a bit bewildered 
by telling them that America’s entry 
into the war had “saved” Russia for 
communism. Then he added to the 
bewilderment by saying that an Amer- 
ican engineer “had told Russia how to 
do it,” i. e. restore her crippled indus- 
try. 

Mr. Shaw said that there was a pos- 


sibility after all that America may save 
the world. “I shan’t see the salvation,” 
said the old man, “but I hope that I 
have prophesied truly.” ; 

He went from the opera house to the 
Lamont home, with Mrs. Shaw behind 
him, holding a paper before her face to 
baffle the swarming photographers who 
had sorely ruffled her noted husband in 
the morning. On the world-touring 
Empress of Britain, the next day, Mr. 
Shaw sailed back to England. He said 
that he was astonished at “the wild en- 
-thusiasm” of Americans for him. He 
had not read all the comments on his 
speech in the New York papers. 

Who was this planning engineer who 
had “saved” Russia’s industry? Al- 
though he had made him a headliner, 
Mr. Shaw did not mention his name, 
but the next day it developed that he 
had in mind Charles E. Stuart of the 
American engineering firm of Stuart, 








INTERNATIONAL 


“G. B. Shaw Has Tired the Sun” 


James and Cooke, which has been ad- 
vising the Soviets on the planning of 
their coal industry since 1926. In that 
year Mr. Stuart, formerly of the West- 
inghouse Company, went to Russia, 
surveyed the fuel situation, found many 
flaws in its planning and came back to 
write a comprehensive report, at once 
critical and constructive. 

“The foundation of the report was 
the weaknesses that I had observed 
while in Russia,” said Mr. Stuart. “The 
planning system was in process of de- 
velopment, in which my firm had par- 
ticipated. These weaknesses were as 
present and as much emphasized in the 
Russian system as in our own. I may 
say that in Russia, as here, there is a 
vicious minority always well organ- 
ized, which handicaps the usually less 
well organized majority.” 

With his frank report of 150 pages 
of foolscap, Mr. Stuart, on his way 
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back to Russia in 1931, stopped off ip 
London to outline his plans for fue} 
rationalization with various English 
big-wigs. Mr. Stuart met Mr. Shaw at 
luncheon and the dramatist-Socialig 
was fired with enthusiasm over the 
long view of the American. 

Mr. Stuart was warned by many 
English advisers that the sensitive 
Soviet bosses would flinch at some of 
the outspoken criticism in which he 
had indulged. Mr. Stuart gave his re. 
port to V. I. Mezhlauk, now Vice Chair. 
man of the Soviet’s planning board, 
“the Gosplan,” and waited with some 
curiosity. But not for long. “Wher 
the report spent the following 24 hours 
I do not know,” said Mr. Stuart, “but 
I do know that a very unusual 
was done. The entire printing plant of 
the Supreme Economic Council was 
placed on it, and it was issued jp 
printed form for distribution amongst 
the heads of not only the coal indus. 
tries, but other industries as welj,” 
One result of the report, (credit for 
which Mr. Stuart insists should be 
shared with his associates Fred Koper, 
Richard Cole, Colonel Starr, Carel Rob- 
inson and James H. Pierce) was to help 
issue in the principle of piece-work pay 
throughout the Soviet industries. 


“BILLY” PHELPS: Noted 
Pundit-At-Large To Retire 


The best known Yale professor, who 
for 41 years has been the faculty’s fore- 
most campus character, and has made 
scholarly lectures the favorite food of 
American women’s clubs, will vacate 
his throne at the end of the academic 
year. Jan. 2, he reached the retiring 
age of 68, and in spite of proposals to 
grant him an extension he will resign 
on the heels of the Commencement 
Exercises of June 21. This decision 
was announced last week. 

Recipient of honorary degrees from 
eight colleges, and member of human- 
istic institutions from orchestras 
international literary academies 
“Billy” Phelps. has made his name 
through a personality rather than @ 
profession. 


Optimist a 


He remembers all his graduate 
friends, is more in demand for 
reunions and the introduction of celeb 
rities at the university functions thal 
any other Yale alumnus, and possess 
an optimistic humor that has ende 
him to publishers, playwrights, and’ 
wide circle of lecture audiences. 

With picturesque tactics he pw 
his interests. At the time of U& 
boxer’s rebellion in favor of letter, 
he brought Gene Tunney to lecture 
before his class on Shakespeare, af 
later saw him off on a walking @ 
with another protege, Thornton W 
The ardent sponsor of Robert E 
ing in this hemisphere, Dr. Fue 
formed a “Fano Club” to celebrate the 
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little Italian town in Browning’s poem 
—anyone is a member who sends him a 
from there. 

He likes parades. On one Browning 
pirthday he marshalled a procession to 
the library steps, to lead a long cheer 
in the poet’s honor; and annually he 
carries a wreath as he leads the Pun- 
dits. (A club of partially insane un- 
dergraduates and a favorite dog, 
Rufus) to a picnic on the same sacred 
steps. Last year he talked to Musso- 
jini and made the front page by say- 
ing “In America, they think I am a 

a 

ae course on Tennyson and Brown- 
ing which made him famous is more 
autobiographical than learned; to be 
able to flunk it is considered a rare 
distinction. Besides a dozen books on 
Anglo-Saxon literature, he has pro- 
duced volumes on “Memory,” “Human 
Nature,” “Appreciation,” and “Happi- 
ness.” The last, an essay of 5,200 
words, has been reprinted 25 times 
since it was published in 1927. 

William Lyon Phelps was graduated 
from Yale in 1887, taught school for a 
year and obtained a graduate fellow- 
ship at Harvard. He received an M. 
A. there, and a Ph.D. at New Haven in 
1891, after which he started his Eng- 
lish teaching career at Yale, 


Drama 


A devotee of the New York stage, 
he recently added to his repertoire a 
course in modern drama and dramatic 
criticism. “The professor ... has a 
mission as truly as the minister of the 
Gospel,” he announced in a manual for 
instructors of youth. 

This week has brought a typical 
program to the Pundit-at-large. On 


Saturday he spoke before a settlement 
house in Poughkeepsie, on Sunday in- 
troduced Easter to female worshipers 
at Vassar, and on Tuesday he made 
the principal address at the annual 
banquet of the oldest college daily in 
the United States, The Yale News. 
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Professor Phelps and a Pundit 
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TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


® Died: Leah Barnato, whose wealth, 
dash and beauty made her one of Lon- 
don’s most spectacular heiresses two 
decades ago, died last week. The 
“Queen of Diamonds” was the daugh- 
ter of Barney Isaacs, Whitechapel cab 
driver and old clothes dealer, and a 
half-caste South African native. 

Her father left London with his 
brother for South Africa in the last 
century. There he changed his name 
to Barnato and plunged heavily into 
the diamond mining business. Bound 
north from Capetown in 1897, he tried 
to jump with his 5-year old daughter 
Leah from the steamer. She resisted 
and clung to a rail while he plunged 
to his death. 

His fortune was estimated to be as 
much as $500,000,000. After litigation 
there proved to be much less than that 
but there still was $4,500,000, an an- 
nual income of $125,000, and $1,250,000 
in Barnato Brothers stock for his 
small daughter. 

While still in her ’teens, Leah Barna- 
to began to spend lavishly and married 
Alfred Haxton, an impoverished violin- 
ist, who helped her. They were familiar 
figures in the gay spots of the world 
until 1925 when she dropped him to 
marry Carlyle Blackwell, star of the 
silent films. 

After this marriage it was discovered 
that the Berlin lawyer whom she had 
asked to get her a divorce had for- 


gotten to do so. This was straightened . 


out, she married Blackwell a second 
time and, for no apparent reason, a 
third time. They were divorced only 
last month. 

@ General Adelbert Ames, 97, a Civil 
War veteran and a crony of John D. 
Rockefeller Sr., died last week in his 
home at Ormond Beach, Fla. After ris- 
ing from a Major to a Major General 
in the Union forces, he was mustered 
out. Then President Johnson appointed 
him Governor of Mississippi in 1868. 
He was afterward elected from that 
State to the Senate and then to the 
Governorship by the heavy vote of 
Republican Negroes. 

His reign as Governor was marked 
by rioting all over the State. Finally 
the Democrats regained control of the 
State and started impeachment pro- 
ceedings against him. Realizing that 
both Houses of the Legislature were 
strongly against him, he resigned. 
In the North he will be remembered 
kindly as the last of the Civil War 
Generals, in the South as the last of 
the “carpetbag” Governors. 

@ William E. Metzger, 64, one of De- 
troit’s first automobile manufacturers, 
last week died of heart trouble. He 
early realized that his bicycle business 
was doomed and founded the Northern 
Motor Car Company. Later he helped 
organize the E.M.F. Company and, in 
1902, The Cadillac Company. His high 
pressure salesmanship was largely re- 











KEYSTONE 


Leah Barnato and Second Husband 


sponsible for the industry’s first suc- 
cesses. 


®@ Resigned: Prince Prasob Mom Chow 
Sukhvasti of Siam, a student, and 
Prof. Augustus Trowbridge, Dean of 
the Graduate School at Princeton both 
resigned last week. The Prince left 
after an investigation of liquor parties 
at the Campus Club. Professor Trow- 
bridge resigned because of illness. 

When asked what his uncle, King 
Prajadhipok, would think of his resig- 
nation the Prince said: “He’ll be hot 
and bothered.” 


® Divorced: Chester Conklin, old film 
comedian, was charged in a Los An- 
geles court last week with telling his 
wife, “I don’t love you and never did 
love you and you can get out.” The 
marriage which had lasted over eight- 
een years was dissolved. 

The court in the same town also, 
last week, gave a divorce to Eleanor 
Boardman from her husband King 
Vidor, motion picture director. 


@ Elected: Edward J. Kelly was the 
candidate selected last week by the 
heavy Democratic majority in the Chi- 
cago City Council to fill former Mayor 
Cermak’s unexpired term. Despite 
cries of “Democratic machine politics,” 
by irate Republican aldermen, Kelly 
will serve until 1935. 

The new Mayor is 57 years old and 
is a self-made man. Apprenticed as a 
boy to an undertaker by his father, a 
fireman, he soon tired of the work and 
quit. He then took up engineering. He 
has worked his way steadily upward, 
always taking care to form political 
alliances that might be valuable. He 
was finally made a Park Commissioner. 

One of his first statements after 
election: “Maybe it isn’t so healthy 
being World’s Fair Mayor of Chicago. 
Two of them have been shot you 
know.” (Mayor Cermak and, in 1893, 
Mayor Carter Henry Harrison.) 
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CHAMPIONS: Face Stiff 


Tests to Retain Their Crowns 


King for a year, then beheaded. That 

fate threatens most of 1932's athletic 
monarchs who will defend their crowns 
this Summer. But now determined to 
forfeit their titles only after battle, 
they are brandishing their favorite 
weapons, whether they be baseball 
bats, rackets, golf clubs, or clenched 
fists, challenging their rivals to effect 
a coup d’etat. Among their number 
are: 
@ Jimmy Foxx, Philadelphia’s free- 
swinging first baseman, who last week 
went into action with a bandaged leg 
as the baseball season opened. Last 
year Foxx led both leagues in home 
runs with 58. Already he has given 
ground to Henry Louis Gehrig, New 
York’s “Crown Prince of Swat,” who 
in the first four games, blasted a total 
of three circuit drives. 

And looming ominously in the paths 
of both Foxx and Gehrig is the huge 
bulk of “King” Ruth himself, flitting 
about the field as though he were a 
budding star instead of a fading veter- 
an whose salary was sliced 33 1/3% 
to $52,000. One other, Chuck Klein, 
aiming at baseball’s shortest right field 
fence in the Philadelphia National Park, 
is a dangerous contender for 1933 home 
run honors. 

@Elisworth Vines, national tennis 
champion for the past two years, is 
still resting after his Winter barnstorm- 
ing tour of Australia. Meanwhile, Clif- 
ford Sutter defeated George Lott 6-3, 
7-5, 6-2, in the finals of the North- 
South tennis tournament on Saturday. 

When Vines gets back on the courts 
again, many feel he will be stale, that 
Sutter, Wilmer Allison, Sidney Wood, 
or even some lesser light, may win at 
Forest Hills in early September. But 
win or lose, he will have supporters 
who acclaim him the master technician 
of all time, in contrast to Tilden and 
Cochet, strategists. 

@ Helen Jacobs, California’s No. 2 
Helen, who won the women’s title last 
year, with Helen Wills Moody not com- 
peting. Now she has read a discour- 
aging, sad, news item reporting that 
Helen Wills Moody might enter the 
tournament scheduled for the West Side 
Tennis Club, Forest Hills, Aug. 14. If 
she does, then poor Miss Jacobs, who 
dominates all but Mrs. Moody, seems 
destined to play her second-fiddle role 
again. 

@ Gene Sarazen, winner of the British 
and United States Open golf champion- 
ships last year, who has had an unsuc- 
cessful Winter. An: attack of the flu 
upset his quest for prize money in the 
South, then inspired him with the now 
unpopular six-inch cup idea. Menaced 
by a herd of skilled and ambitious op- 
ponents, he will be called lucky if he 


can win even one major event this Sum- 
mer. 

@ C. Ross Somerville of Canada, de- 
fending amateur golf champion, Olin 
Dutra, present professional title-hold- 
er and Miss Virginia Van Wie, last 
year’s winner of the women’s tourna- 
ment, all are conceded but slight 
chances to maintain their laurels. Re- 
cently United States golf history seems 
to forbid consecutive triumphs unless 
a Jones, a Hagen or a Collett is shoot- 
ing at the mark. 

@ Jack Sharkey, who will meet Primo 
Carnera in Madison Square Garden’s 
bowl in Queens, New York, June 29, 
three weeks after promoter Jack Demp- 
sey has staged the Baer-Schmeling 
show in the Yankee Stadium. Despite 
Mussolini’s farewell instructions to 
Carnera to put Italy on the pugilistic 
map, Sharkey is expected to retain his 
disputed claim to the world’s champion- 
ship. If he wins and can be induced to 
fight the survivor of the Baer-Schmel- 
ing bout, many predict he will be an- 
other of 1932’s dethroned champions. 


BADMINTON : New Champion 


for Game That Gains in Favor 


A year ago a shy, smiling, slightly 
built Canadian moved to Darien, Conn. 
He was Gilbert B. Carpenter, just one 
of many expert badmintonists in his 
native land, but last week winner of 
New York’s first metropolitan tourna- 
ment. In the finals he outplayed Mills 
P. Baker, of Garden City, Long Island, 
15-12, 5-15, 17-14. 

Badminton fans are glad that their 
game is at last taking hold in this 
country. They now boast 66 clubs in 
and around New York and many others 
in Boston, Detroit, and Philadelphia. 


Game 


To the uninitiated, badminton looks 
much like a miniature game of tennis. 
They chiefly note the object ball, a 
light shuttlecock studded with 16 feath- 
ers about 2 inches long, and the racket, 
a fragile implement less than half the 
weight of a tennis racket. 

Because of a five foot net and be- 
cause the shuttlecock may never touch 
the floor without the loss of a point, 
badminton invites volleying duels that 
require the utmost of athletic speed 
and stamina. 


Poona 


For centuries shuttlecock was con- 
fined to India, where it was known as 
the game of Poona. Visiting English 
officers imported it to England in 1873, 
quickly changed its name to badmin- 
ton, the name of the Duke of’ Glou- 
cestershire’s castle where it first be- 
came popular. 

By 1895, the sport had spread so 
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widely in England that it was neces. 
sary to organize a governing body, the 
Badminton Association, to fix rules ang 
regulate tournaments. At about the 
same time, enthusiasts demonstrates 
the game to Americans. 

In Canada, it was warmly 
Before long, large membership elubs 
had sprung up in all the Provinces 
Today it is second only to hockey jn 
popularity. 

But at first the United States was 
cool to badminton. Only nine years 
ago did our citizens begin to enjoy 
slapping shuttlecocks. 


SPORT SHORTS: Tiger Crey 


Beats Navy By Quarter-Length 


@ ROWING: On the smooth waters of 

the Severn River at Annapolis, Md, 
on Saturday, Princeton’s varsity crew 
rowed to a one-quarter length victory 
over the Navy. Princeton’s win is 
traced to an excellent start which left 
the Navy eight one-half length behind 
after only a few strokes had been 
pulled. 

Meanwhile at Long Beach, Gal, 
Washington won a 2,000 meter trian- 
gular race from the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

@ SOCCER: “Prohibido discussion fut- 
bal et politico.” Posters bearing these 
words are now seen in Argentina, Al- 
ways excitable politically, the Buenos 
Aires temperament last week burst into 
flames at a mere game of soccer. It 
censed by the apparently unnecessary 
roughness of the game, partisan root 
ers hurled objects at one another, 
fired shots at rival players, and one 
of them tried to burn down the 

The Federal government has 
in and has decreed police su 
of all soccer crowds for the rest of 
the season. 

@FENCING: At the Fencers’ Ch 
in New York last week, Dorothy Locke, 
21-year-old freshman at Adelphi Col 
lege, won the women’s national foils 
championship for the second straight 
year. si 

In 1927 Miss Locke, thin and 
down, was advised by a doctor to 
exercise, to try fencing. So she W 
to Joseph Vince, widely known 
structor, who not only built her up 
ically, but developed her into a@ 
and confident champion. 

@ RACING: Tipsters are not yet 
vealing much about who will win the 
Kentucky Derby when it is run @ 
May 6. Just now most of them af 
solving the preliminary problem of 
what horses will start. One favorite 
Dynastic, owned by Mrs. Payne Whit 
ney, is reported to be suffering from 
a head cold and cough that may pit 
vent him from Another, 
Ladysman, showed that he is fit 
leading a fast field at Havre de Grate 
on Saturday to open the racing seas0 
in the East. 
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EUROPEAN . ore, wise WORLD 
Dr. Daniel Prenn, German Davis Cup Heavyweight Doubles. Max Schmeling (left) is greeted by Jack Dempsey on 
captain, is ousted by Hitlerites arrival from Germany for bout with Max Baer on June 8 
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ACME ACME 


Jose Capablanca, formey chess champion, plays 32 boards Don Watson prepares for 80-game match with champion 
at once in Los Angeles, wins 26, draws 5, loses 1 Joe Miller of Buffalo for world title 


a 
INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Former King Alfonso of Spain takes his first golf lesson from Percy Keen at Lady Astor chases a photographer at 
Kensington All-weather School in London, England British Parliament golf tourney 
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HOME MORTGAGE: New Deal Eases 


Home Owner’s Debt Burden; Safeguards His Creditor 


As part of a comprehensive program 
to bring the nation’s intricate economic 
gears in mesh again, the administra- 
tion plans to put the government into 
the home mortgage business. 

Ten days after proposing a similar 
step into the farm mortgage field, 
President Roosevelt sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress last week, asking for 
a Federal law to bring some order out 
of the tangle of home mortgages. In 
doing so he voiced, for the first time 
since his inauguration, the basic phi- 
losophy of government upon which he 
and his intimate advisers have been 
hanging, piece by piece, the fabric of 
the New Deal. 


Policy 


“Implicit in the legislation which I 
am suggesting to you,” his message 
read, “is a declaration of national po!- 
icy. This policy is that the broad inter- 
ests of the nation require that special 
safeguards should be thrown around 
home ownership as a guarantee of so- 
cial and economic stability, and that to 
protect home owners from inequitable, 
enforced liquidation, in a time of gen- 





ACME 


Representative Henry B. Steagall 


eral distress, is a proper concern of the 
government.” 

Based on this fundamental policy, 
the President’s recommendations for 
easing the home mortgage situation 
were specific: 

“I ask the Congress for legislation 
to protect small home owners from 
foreclosure and to relieve them of a 
portion of the burden of excessive in- 
terest and principal payments incurred 
during the period of higher values and 


higher earning power... . 
“The legislation I propose ... pro- 


vides machinery through which existing 
mortgage debts on small homes may 
be adjusted to a sound basis of values 
without injustice to investors, at sub- 
stantially lower interest rates and with 
provision for postponing both interest 
and principal payments in cases of ex- 
treme need... .” 


Plan 


“At the same time the plan of settle- 
ment will provide a standard which 
should put an end to present uncertain 
chaotic conditions that create fear and 
despair among both home owners and 
investors.” 

This was good news to harassed 
owners of urban and suburban homes, 
just as the President’s proposal to ad- 
just the farm mortgages two weeks ago 
had cheered debt-burdened farmers. 
Home mortgages total about $20,000,- 
000,000, and farm mortgages about 
$8,500,000,000. Although farmers have 
become more vociferous in their pro- 
tests, because their mortgage troubles 
are eight to ten years older, the lot of 
many mortgaged home owners is no 
less dire. 

The news was equally good to hold- 
ers of home mortgages, about half of 
which are held by building and loan 
associations and the remaining half by 
savings banks, insurance companies, 
other banks and agencies, and individ- 
uals. Because, next to life itself, a 
home is man’s most prized possession, 
it has been regarded by great lending 
institutions as a prime investment. 
Bill 

Mortgaged home owners (mort- 
gagors) and mortgage holders (mort- 
gagees), who have long been battling 
to come to terms equitable to current 
values, read the bill embodying the 
President’s principles with mutual in- 
terest. Titled “Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933,” it was introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
Democratic leader, and by Representa- 
tive Henry B. Steagall, head of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, almost before the President’s mes- 
sage had been finished by the reading 
clerks. 

These two had a hand in drafting the 
bill. So did Peyton R. Evans, counsel 
to the Federal Farm Loan Board, who 
helped write the Farm Bill and Horace 
Russel, who is counsel to the Federal 
Home Loan Board. 

Formed last Summer by President 
Hoover’s legislation, under which 
twelve Federal Home Loan Banks are 
now extending home mortgage credit 
at the rate of about $10,000,000 a week, 
this board has been given important 
new authority by President Roosevelt’s 
measure: 


ii. 
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ACME 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson 


1. It is empowered to create a new 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation as an 
“instrumentality of the United States,” 
which in the next three years may is- 
sue up to $2,000,000,000 in 4% bonds 
maturing in “not more than eighteen 
years,” with interest guaranteed by the 
government, to be exchanged for exist- 
ing home mortgages. 

2. It is empowered to set up Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations in 
communities “insufficiently served by 
local thrift and home-financing institu- 
tions,” in which, “people may place 
their savings and invest their funds’ 
and which will “provide for the finan- 
cing of homes.” 

The bill defines “home mortgage” as 
a “first mortgage on real estate... 
upon which is located a dwelling for 
not more than three families used by 
the owner as a home and having a val- 
ue not exceeding $10,000.” 


Amounts 


As originally drafted, the bill 
cluded mortgaged homes valued up to 
$20,000. President Roosevelt insisted 
that the figure be lowered to $10,000, 
indicating that it went high enough to 
take care of the people whom he was 
most interested in helping, the “small 
home owners.” In his message, he said: 

“The resources to be made available 

. will, it is thought, be sufficient to 
meet the needs of those to whom other 
methods of financing are not available.” 

In explaining the new measure after 
introducing it in the upper House, Se 
ator Robinson declared that, according 
to the best estimates, the $10,000 figure 
would include “approximately three 
fourths in number of American homes. 

The proposed measure has two maj 
purposes. The first is to scale home 
owners’ interest:and principal payments 
down to present-day income levels. Th 
second is to give holders of home ™ 
gages which are in danger of default 
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a new security backed by an agency of 
the government. 

To accomplish the first aim, the new 
pill says to a home owner, in effect: “If 
ou are the owner of a home valued at 
yot more than $10,000, and cannot meet 
the terms of your mortgage, apply to 
he Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
ef.” 






tt the corporation is satisfied as to 
integrity, it will negotiate with 
holder of your mortgage to bring 
out a reduction of the principal. If 
ul, it will give the mortgage 
, in exchange for your mortgage, 
new 4% bonds in the amount agreed 
after the reduction. 
"The face value of the bonds so ex- 
changed, however, must not be more 
than 80% of the value of the property 
securing your mortgage. To learn this 
yalue, the corporation will make its 
own appraisal.” 







Interest 


“In addition to scaling down the prin- 
cipal of your mortgage the corporation 
will reduce the interest that you now 
pay—6% or more, no doubt—by charg- 
ing you only 5%. Furthermore, it will 
allow you fifteen years to pay it off, in 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or an- 
nual installments, whichever you pre- 
fer, and whichever method is easier for 
you to handle. 

“If you need money for taxes or re- 
pairs to your house, you may borrow it 
at 5% from the corporation, which will 
add the sum to your mortgage. 

“If you cannot make payments of 
any kind for the time being, the cor- 
poration may grant you a three-year 
moratorium.” 

Deposits 

“If your town has no building and 
loan association in which you may de- 
posit the money with which to meet 
your mortgage payments, the Home 
Loan Board may establish one partly 
financed by the government and partly 
by local capital.” 

To mortgage holders, such as banks, 
imsurance companies, and others, the 
provisions of the bill further declare, 
in essence : 

“You have invested in a mortgage 
Which the home owner cannot meet. 
You have your depositors or policy- 
holders to think about, and so you want 
to foreclose, probably much against 
your will. Don’t do it. The new corpo- 
ration will exchange its bonds for the 
mortgage. 

"In place of a foreclosed home, which 
you obviously don’t want in your busi- 
ness, you will have 4% interest guar- 
anteed by the United States, and a bond 
Which, you will agree, is good. True, 
the.principal is lower than when you 

y made the investment, and the 
tate of return is not so high. But the 
80vernment believes, in light of present 

ces, that this is a fair prop- 
to everyone concerned.” 











EUGENE MEYER: Resigns 
As Reserve Board Member 


Having served with distinction as a 
high political appointee in five suc- 
cessive administrations, three Repub- 
lican and two Democratic, Eugene 
Meyer is now to take a rest. Last week 
his resignation as Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington was 
accepted by President Roosevelt. 

His explanation of how he has been 
able ‘to get along with conflicting in- 
terests is a simple one. “My father 
taught me how to take care of myself,” 





ACME 


Eugene Meyer Resigned To Rest 


he says smilingly, flicking the ash from 
the inevitable Corona Corona. “He 
hired Jim Corbett to teach me boxing.” 

His success in handling the huge 
task of managing the Federal Reserve 
Board was forecast by his early ca- 
reer. Born of a well-to-do family and 
educated in finance both here and 
abroad, he formed his own banking 
firm at the turn of the century while 
still in his twenties. 

His active and aggressive personality 
soon became well known, and his un- 
canny knack of judging men and strip- 
ping financial statements down to bare 
essentials became profitable. In 1917, 
barely past 40, he dissolved his firm 
without having to worry about the size 
of his salary. 


War 


Shortly after the nation entered the 
World War in 1917, President Wilson 
gave him a dollar-a-year job on the 
Council of Nation Defense. -He was 
director of the War Finance. Corpora- 
tion under Wilson, Harding, and Cool- 
idge and fought vigorously and suc- 
cessfully to prevent its abolition, ad- 
vocated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the so-called “Wall Street” 
interests, again becoming its head 
when it went to the rescue of agricul- 
ture. 





Final liquidation some years later 
disclosed that the corporation had 
truly operated on its set-up basis of 
without profit and without loss to the 
government. Advances of half a bil- 
lion dollars of Treasury money were 
repaid in full, with something left 
over, probably considered as interest 
by the banker. 

Under Coolidge and Hoover, Mr. 
Meyer served as Commissioner of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 


Dominant 


When President Hoover appointed 
Eugene Meyer to the governorship of 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1930, he 
thus found a man with varied experi- 
ence in banking and finance. Under the 
new leadership, the Board, previously 
belittled as a debating body and criti- 
cized for indecision, soon developed 
cohesion, independence, and a definite 
purpose. Mr. Meyer, despite criticisms, 
was recognized as its first dominant 
governor. 


BERLE: His Dynamic Mind 


To Pierce Future for Railways 


Nearly twenty years ago, a small, 
thin youngster with a prodigious ca- 
pacity for work was graduated from 
Harvard at the age of 17. Newspapers 
were full of his name, Adolf Augustus 
Berle Jr., for he had entered at 13, the 
second youngest freshman in Harvard’s 
long history. 

Today, as an influential adviser of 
President Roosevelt, the press puts him 
in the headlines again. Last week the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
created a new position for him on the 
executive staff as “Special Assistant 
to the Directors on Railroad Matters.” 


Found 


Jesse H. Jones, R. F. C. director who 
specializes on the railroads, explained 
the choice: “I have been looking for 
some time for an expert capable of 
interpreting the future of individual 
roads to the board of directors, and I 
think we have found the man in Mr. 
Berle.” ’ 

The complicated, nerve-wracking 
problem of the railroads has been Mr. 
Berle’s chief concern as a member of 
the. President’s “Collegiate Cabinet’ 
which a New York Legislator recently 
dubbed “The Columbia Brain Storm.” 
An expert on corporation law, which 
he has been practicing for more than 
ten years, he knows the technical de- 
tails to a nicety. His work with the 
National Transportation Committee, 
which Mr. Coolidge headed, showed his 
grasp of the broad principles involved. 

Since the inauguration, he has been 
commuting between New York and 
Washington as a leading member of the 
President’s unofficial committee study- 
ing the railroad problem. In fact, if 
not in name, he has been coordinator 
for the plans and interests involved. 
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Quiet, smiling, sure of his ground, 
he has been making history as a skill- 
ful mediator of opposing viewpoints. 
His slim figure, slightly stooped, is 
usually in the center of a conference. 
People like him for his modesty and 
frankness, respect him for his knowl- 
edge and judgment, and marvel at his 
boundless energy for work. 


Dynamic 


This is generated, say his friends, by 
the crackling dynamo that is his mind. 
Until he is expert on every subject 
that he tackles, he is restless and dis- 
satisfied. In college, this quality 
brought him academic honors. It 
helped him graduate from the Harvard 
Law School at 21, the youngest LL.B. 
on the university’s records. 

It got him a job in the law office of 
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A. A. Berle Jr. and C. W. Taussig 


Louis D. Brandeis, now justice of the 
Supreme Court: It got him another 
job at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919, as adviser on Russia and the 
Caribbean. It made him an authority 
on Pan-American law, largely through 
his work with the American Molasses 
Company, headed by his friend Charles 
W. Taussig, one of the President’s 
counselors. 


Teacher 


It helped, too, in his job at Colum- 
bia University, teaching law. Nearly a 
year ago, it led him to write a report 
on the state of the nation, entitled The 
Nature of the Difficulty, which came 
into Mr. Roosevelt’s hands last June, 
via Raymond Moley and Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Columbia faculty associates, 
and landed him in the “Brain Trust.” 

This document, scarcely known out- 
side the circle of the elect, was avidly 
seized by the Democratic command. 
As the first broad plan to offer specific 
remedies for the nation’s economic ills, 
it provided important campaign mate- 
rial, and formed part of the fabric of 
the New Deal. 


NOTES: The Week in Finance 
In Highlight and Review 


@ Cheerfulness was the rule rather 
than the exception last week as ob- 
servers scanned incoming reports on 
markets and business. There was 
abundant evidence that the seasonal 
Spriag upturn was under way. 

Many commodities, led by wheat, 

registered new high levels for the cur- 
rent year. Security prices were firm, 
with the stock market leaders gen- 
erally showing advances. Improve- 
ment in the steel industry was notable, 
car loadings fell less than seasonally, 
electric power output and automobile 
production orders pushed ahead. Ac- 
tivity in the leading retail centers was 
reported to be “extraordinary.” 
@ With most Continental money mar- 
kets closed for a four-day Easter va- 
cation, European currencies swung 
against the dollar in a hectic runaway 
movement on two days of last week. 
The gold standard currencies of 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland established historic highs, well 
above the gold shipping point, in one 
of the widest movements on record. 

On Thursday the precipitate upward 
rush turned reactionary with news of 
the shipment of gold to Holland, the 
first from this country on an exchange 
basis since the moratorium. On Sat- 
urday a similar spurt was checked by 
the announcement that the Treasury 
had permitted two New York banks to 
arrange for export of the metal abroad. 
@ Holders of the common stock of 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have become increasingly 
nervous about the continuance of the 
$9 yearly divided rate, with successive 
announcements this year of dividend 
cuts by operating company affiliates. 
Last week A. T. and T. reported a net 
income of the first quarter equal to 
$1.72 a share, as compared with $2.08 
for a similar period in 1932. 

If the Bell system be treated as a 
whole, however, earnings for the 1933 
period would only ‘be about $1 a share. 
This, the president of the company 
pointed out. The difference is ex- 


‘plained by dividends received from 


affiliates but not fully earned, and the 
deficit of a subsidiary not included in 
the first figure. 

Although it is believed that the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $2.25 could 
be declared without danger, the policy 
of the directors necessarily cannot be 
known until after the meeting next 
month. 
® Charles E. Mitchell, already indicted 
by a Federal grand jury for alleged 
evasion of tax payment on his income 
for 1929, pleaded “not guilty” to a sec- 
ond indictment last week, charging 
evasion of an income tax for 1930. 

Over the ardent protests of his law- 
yer, Max D. Steuer, the trial date was 
fixed for Apr. 24. On Monday, United 
States Attorney George Z. Medalie, 
who is prosecuting the Mitchell case for 


the government, moved to consolidate 
the two indictments for joint trial on 
that day. 

© The Reo Motor Car Company plans 
to introduce the American public to an 
automobile with an “automatic gear 
shift,” some time within the next 
month. An official of the company, 
discussing it, declared: “Every year he 
(the car owner) has been confronteg 
by a galaxy of buttons and gadgets— 
mostly tricks to lure his interest, but 
actually devices that added to his con. 
fusion. This is different. It is sim- 
plicity itself.” 

@ About 92% of the 18,172 banks oper- 
ating before moratoriums started 
sweeping the nation are now open for 
business, in whole or in part, according 
to tabulations copyrighted by The As.- 
sociated Press. About 72% are open 
without restrictions; about 20% are 
under restrictions of some kind; and 
the remaining 8% are not yet licensed, 
being reorganized, or liquidating. 

Of the 6,736 national banks, 81% are 
fully open. Of the 11,436 state banks 
“in the 47 States for which figures are 
now available,” nearly 67% are open. 
@ When the time for current action 
expired on last Saturday the Treasury 
had noi taken advantage of the first 
opportunity presented to refund the 
Fourth Liberty Loan 4% bonds, due in 
1928. The securities were sold in 1918 
to help finance the war with Germany. 
Outstanding in the amount of $6,268,- 
095,250, the issue was callable on next 
Oct. 15, but six months’ notice is re- 
quired for the call to be effective, 

_ Now, the Fourth Liberties may be 
called on any interest-bearing date, 
‘Apr. 15, and Oct. 15, until maturity, 
but.six months’ notice must be given. 
The high interest rate of the Fourth 
Liberties led government bond dealers 
to believe that at least a part of the 
issue might be called for refunding i 
October, but Washington gave no off- 
cial reason for its lack of action. 

@ Shipbuilding in the United States 
has reached such a low ebb that the 
country has fallen from fifth to ninth 
place among the ten big nations of the 
world. This was revealed by Lioyds 
register of shipping last week which 
showed that only 31,128 gross tons of 
merchant vessels were under construc- 
tion here in the quarter ended Mar. 31, 
or only 4.2% of the world’s total. For 
the quarter ended with the turn of the 
year there were nearly double that 
number of tons under construction. 

Great Britain, including Ireland, re- 
tained the lead as the world’s largest 
shipbuilder, with France second, fol- 
lowed’ by Sweden, Italy, Japan and 
Germany. Only Denmark was out 
ranked by the United States, which was 
only closely topped by Holland and 
Spain. 

Total world tonnage amounted t0 
740,944 for the March quarter, a drop 


of about 24,000 tons from the previous & 


quarter, with only three merchant vee 
sels of 20,000 tons or more under com 
struction throughout the world. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN AVIATION 
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AKRON: Inquiry Goes Into 
Weather, Control, Structure 


In a shop beside the giant airship 
hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., now hous- 
ing only the skeleton of the Los An- 
geles, victor of 140,000 miles of air 
travel without major mishap, the naval 
court of inquiry with the Akron dis- 
aster followed last week three lines 
of investigations: 

1. Did the Akron leave the ground 
in dangerous flying weather? 

2. Was the airship badly handled? 

3. Was, as everything seemed to 
indicate, the airship structurally weak? 

The court, composed of Rear Admiral 
Henry V. Butler, Capt. Harry E. Shoe- 
maker and Comdr. Sidney M. Kraus, 
with Lt. Comdr. Ralph G. Pennoyer as 
Judge Advocate, heard testimony from 
Lt. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, only sur- 
viving Akron officer, and from Richard 
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Deal and Moody Erwin, only surviving 
seamen, as well as from several techni- 
cal experts. 

® WEATHER: The Lakehurst aerolo- 
gist reported that he did not think the 
weather sufficiently bad to keep the 
— in her hangar on the night of 

pr. 3. 

The forecasts for the day were for 
low (storm) pressure areas and thun- 
der storms centering on Washington, 
according to one report. 
®HANDLING: Evidence tended to 
Show that there had been an error of 
judgment on the part of Captain Mc- 
Cord in trying to fly ahead of and 
east of the storm area, instead of in- 
land to the west and away from the 
storm center. In the Northern Hemi- 
Sphere it is considered good navigation 
to fly west of a storm to the safe side 


of an imaginary semi-circle drawn 
about a low pressure area. 

According to Lieutenant Command- 
er Wiley, however, there was reason 
to believe that the Akron could out- 
run the storm and “in my opinion, 
there was no way to tell which way 
to turn.” But his inclination “was to 
go to the west.” The Captain had said 
there was lightning in the west,. but 
Lieutenant Commander Wiley did. not 
see any for twenty minutes. “I could 
not tell the Captain what to do and his 
guess was as good as mine.” 
@®STRUCTURE: Did the airship 
break in the air or on impact with 
the sea? This was the vital point of 
the investigation; for if in the air, the 
Akron was structurally unsound and 
if on impact, there were other causes. 

Lieutenant Commander Wiley, who 
previously testified that a terrific gust 
of wind had struck the Akron at 800 
feet, changed his testimony “after ma- 
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During Akron Inquiry, Capt. Alger Dresel (left) Prepared To Fly the Macon 


ture thought and consultation.” He 
now believes that instead of being at 
800 feet the Akron was actually drag- 
ging her tail in the sea. The impact 
with the water smashed the girders, he 
believes. 

The evidence of the two sailors con- 
tradicted this view. Erwin said he had 
seen two longitudinal girders snap in 
mid-air. This, however, was not 
enough to cause the final disaster, 

* since on two previous flights the Akron 
had survived similar fractures: 

Cable reports from Berlin had Dr. 
Hugo Eckener assert that the airplane 
storage hangar—a feature of the Ak- 
ron—was a structural weakness and 
might have caused the disaster. Other 
technicians scouted this idea, and their 
evidence seemingly pointed to a variety 
of causes for the’ fatality. 





No conclusions on the matter of 
structural defects were reached, of 
course, but the evidence indicated that 
the loss of the Akron was due to a 
number of causes: 

1. To a damaged elevator and, pos- 
sibly, to damaged stabilizers. 

2. To loss of bouyancy through (a) 
loss of aerodynamic lift (an airship 
is partly lifted through motion) when 
engines stopped; (b) accumulation of 
rain, which ran along bilge gutters 
forcing the tail down. Rain may have 
weighed eight tons; (c) sudden 
changes in atmospheric density and 
disturbances due to the thunderstorm, 
the first of which might have decreased 
the efficiency of the helium (cold con- 
tracts gas and lessens its lifting pow- 
er) and the second, through violent up 
and down currents, might have tem- 
porarily impaired the Akron’s air- 
worthiness. 

3. To overloading—an insufficient 
margin between lifting power and dead 
weight. 

At the week’s end the inquiry came 
to an end and the scene shifted to 
Washington, where a Congressional 
inquiry was scheduled to begin this 
week. 


Other aviation developments of a 


‘week were: 


@In maneuvers on the second ‘birth- 
day of the Spanish Republic, 50 air- 
planes took part in a public demonstra- 
tion. During the day three of the 
planes crashed and killed eight people. 
@ In a plane once owned by the Prince 
of Wales, Jean Batten, 23-year-old New 
Zealand girl, smashed up twice in three 
days on her England-Australia flight. 
Both accidents occurred in India. The 
second, in which she was bruised and 
scratched, came when, in making a 
forced landing, her plane crashed into 
a stone fence. 

@When Warrant Officer Francesco 
Agello, Italian flyer, put his plane 
down after flashing over the waters of 
Lake Garda, proud assistants told him 
that he had set up a new world speed 
record. On his three trips over the 
three kilometer course, he had aver- 
aged 423.7 miles per hour. On one lap 
he had reached an average speed of 
430 miles per hour. 

His plane, the Red Bullet, powered 
by two 1,250 horse-power Fiat engines, 
has only 161 square feet of wing sur- 
face—the smallest per pound ever ob- 
tained. To remain in the air it had to 
maintain a speed of not less than 130 
miles per hour. The previous record, 
made in 1931 by Lt. George H. Stain- 
forth of England, was 408.8 miles per 
hour. 
@ The fastest multi-engined transport 
plane ever built for regular air service 
made the trip last week from Chicago 
to New York in 4 hours, 35 minutes. It 
was one of a fleet of 60 planes being 
built by Boeing for United Air Lines. 
They will have a cruising speed of 165 
miles per hour and a maximum speed 
of 182 miles per hour. (See page 9). 
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EASTER: Pope Asks Blessing; 
Christian World Observes Day 


Last Sunday, Easter, Christendom 
observed the 1900th anniversary of the 
Resurrection. 

“@In Rome, Pope Pius XI stood on a 
balcony of St. Peter’s and intoned the 
blessing—‘“urbi et orbi’’—upon the City 
of Rome and upon the world, while 
240,000 persons knelt beneath him. 
This was the first Easter that a Pope 
had given this blessing for 63 years. 
@In Jerusalem, just before dawn 
there were Anglican services at the 
little Garden Tomb, believed to be the 
true Sepulcher. At night, to the beat- 
ing of tom-toms and the playing of 
Egyptian music rattles, Abyssinians 
held sacred rites at the same spot. 

@ In New York, comely women trump- 
eters hailed the day at sunrise on the 
steps of Columbia University. Later, 
churches were crowded, but a smother 
of fog destroyed the wonted gaiety of 

Fifth Avenue’s Easter parade. 

@In Washington, President Roosevelt 
and his family attended services at the 
huge Washington Cathedral, while 

crowds stood in the rain to catch a 
glimpse of the notables, and the larg- 
est congregation in the cathedral’s his- 
tory gathered to hear a sermon by the 
Right Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop 
of Washington. 


MRS. BUCK: Lauds Chinese; 


Faces Missionaries’ Charges 

“By birth and ancestry I am Ameri- 
can; by choice and belief I am a Chris- 
tian; but by the years of my life, by 
sympathy and feeling I am Chinese. 

“As a Chinese, I say to you what 
many Chinese have said to me: ‘Come 
to us no more in arrogance of spirit. 
Come to us as brothers and fellowmen. 
Let us see in you how your religion 
works. Preach to us no more but 
share with us that better and more 
abundant life which your Christ lived. 
Give us your best or nothing.’” 


Controversy 


With these words, Pearl S. Buck, 
author of the best-selling “The Good 
Earth,” and other books about Chi- 
nese life, answered a self-posed ques- 
tion: “Is There a Case for Foreign 
Missions?” in the January issue of 
-Harper’s Monthly Magazine. And 
thereby started a church controversy, 
which to one of her sensitive and re- 
tiring nature was “amazing.” 

When she learned that charges were 
preferred against her’ last week by 
the Rev. J. Gresham Machen of Phila- 
delphia at a meeting of the New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery at Trenton, N. J., she 
announced, simply: 





“T shall not make a martyr of my- 
self nor shall I engage in any con- 
troversy to justify my position. I shall 
hold to the article in Harper’s for it 
is my credo on missions and I cannot 
explain it away.” 

The article is the reprint of a speech 
which Mrs. Buck delivered before 1,200 
Presbyterians at a luncheon in New 
York last November. It is severely 
critical of some missionaries, whom 
Mrs. Buck has seen at work in China. 
Criticism 

“I have seen missionaries, orthodox 
missionaries in good standing in the 
church—abominable phrase!—so lack- 
ing in sympathy for the people they 
were supposed to be saving, so scorn- 
ful of any civilization except their own, 
so harsh in their judgments upon one 
another, so coarse and insensitive 
among a sensitive and cultivated peo- 
ple that my heart has fairly bled with 
shame.” Later on, she speaks of 
“mediocre,” “arrogant,” “superstiti- 
ous” people sent as missionaries. 


Furore 


Mrs. Buck’s article followed one in 
The Christian Century in which she 
commented on the report of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, a docu- 
ment (printed as a pamphlet with the 
title “Rethinking Missions,’’) which has 
stirred a tremendous furore throughout 
the missionary world. 

The laymen’s report was made by 
fifteen prominent churchmen headed by 
Dr. William E. Hocking, Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard, and represent- 
ing these denominations: Presbyterian, 
Dutch Reformed, United Presbyterian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, 
Protestant Episcopal and Northern 
Baptist. Expenses of the commission 
were defrayed by John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. The members of the commission 
represented 10,000,000 members in 57,- 
000 churches who contributed $15,000,- 
000 to foreign missions in 1931. 


Suggested 


Among the recommendations of the 
much debated report was one to the 
effect that “the modern mission make 
@ positive effort, first of all, to know 
and understand the religions around it, 
and then to recognize and associate it- 
self with whatever kindred elements 
there are in them.” 

Mrs. Buck’s praise of the report 
lined all its influential and numerous 
opponents against her. No action was® 
taken, however, until the publication 
of the article in Harper’s. Then the 
Trenton attack was launched. Its au- 
thor, Dr. Machen, said: “The presence 
of Mrs. Buck’s name in the roll of mis- 
sionaries is simply one indication 
among many of the attitude of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. That atti- 
tude is what has aptly “been called, 








the ‘Yes and No’ attitude toward the 
great religious issue of the day.” 
Calling for the dismissal of all 
“modernistic missionaries,” and the 
dismissal of the present members of 
the mission board, Dr. Machen, who 
is professor of theology at the West- 
minister Theological Seminary, sgaiq 
that he was preparing an overture to 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States ask. 
ing for the ousting of Mrs. Buck. 
This raised the question as to Mrs. 
Buck’s status as a missionary. She 
comes of missionary parents and was 
born at Yochow in the interior of 
China where her father, Dr. Syden- 
stricker, was assigned as a missionary. 
She went to a boarding school at 
Shanghai and at the age of 17 traveled 
through Europe, coming finally to the 
United States where she attended Ran- 
dolph-Macon College in Virginia. 


Married 


On her return to China, she married 
Dr. J. Lossing Buck, a graduate of 
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Pearl Buck—Missionary? 


Cornell, a student -of rural economics 
and sociology. Dr. Buck was called 
to the University of Nanking soon after 
his marriage, and both he and his wife 
taught in that interdenominational mis- 
sion institution, where he is head of 
the department of farm management. 
Mrs. Buck is a member of the Univer- 
sity faculty who lectures on English 
literature. 

Apparently this gives her standing 
as a missionary, for members of the 
Board of Foreign Missions last week 
announced that: 

“On the face of them, Mrs. Buck's 
opinions don’t seem to be consistent 
with a position as a missionary of our 
Church. We must wait for some inti- 
mation from Mrs. Buck, of course; but 
Mrs. Buck has apparently expressed 
hearty agreement with ‘Rethinking 
Missions,’ from which our board has 
frequently made known its dissent.” 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Highlights 


From the Country’s Courts 


@REMARKED: By Mr. Justice Mc- 
Dougall, of the Montreal Superior 
Court, that American legal precedents 
are not always good guides for Cana- 
dian courts. Deciding an insurance 
case, in which many American cases 
were cited, his Lordship remarked: 
“While the opinions and reasoning of 
the learned judges of the courts of the 
United States have always been re- 
garded with respectful consideration 
and have often afforded valuable. as- 
sistance, too much importance must 
not be attached to such decisions as 
forming a sure and safe guide in de- 
termining cases arising under and in 
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Judge Louderback (right) at Senate 
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virtue of local laws and in differing cir- 
cumstances.” 

@DECIDED: That crickets are no 
more justification for breaking a lease 
in New York, than roaches are in Mon- 
treal. Suit was brought against Farn- 
ham B. Fox, a tuba player, who moved 
out of his Bayside (N. Y.) apartment 
three months before his lease expired, 
because he was annoyed by insects 
that chirped all night. 

“While a cricket is technically an 
insect and a bug,” said Municipal Court 
Justice Nicholas Petty of Flushing, in a 
thapsodical opinion, “it would appear 
from a study of his life that, instead of 
being obnoxious, he is an intellectual 
little fellow.” Taking up in detail the 
opinions of scientists, poets, and au- 
thors on the cricket, the learned Judge 
concluded: “The cricket is thus re- 
vealed to be not only a histrionic per- 
former and a singer, but a romantic 
lover as well.” Mr. Fox was ordered 
to pay his rent. 
®DEFAULTED: Archduke Leopold 
of Habsburg, for failing to appear in 


Boston District Court. Arrested for 
driving while drunk two weeks ago, on 
the morning after 3.2 became legal in 
Massachusetts, the Archduke informed 
the police that he could not be drunk, 
as he had had only the new non-in- 
toxicating beer. When he failed to ap- 
pear in court last week to answer the 
charge the default order and a warrant 
for his arrest were issued. 
@INSTITUTED: A suit against the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company by Cleve- 
land and twenty other Ohio cities, to 
compel it to pay back $18,000,000 rep- 
resenting an increase in telephone rates 
since 1924. After calling a meeting of 
lawyers representing 150 cities, for a 
State-wide fight, Cleveland asked muni- 
cipalities, school boards and other pub- 
lic associations to have French ’phones 
removed in order to force the telephone 
company to lower its rates. 

@ ENJOINED: Three salvagers by the 
Norfolk (Va:) ,Circuit Court. Capt. 
H. L. Bowdoin, who applied for the in- 
junction, claims to have spent all last 
Summer locating the sunken Ward 
Liner Merida, which went down twenty 
years ago with a cargo of gold, silver, 
and jewels valued at between $3,000,- 
000 and $6,000,000. He marked with 
buoys the spot where he believed he 
had found the hulk, and this year re- 
turned with two trawlers to begin sal- 
vaging operations. 

A rival expedition appeared on the 
spot, and Coast Guard vessels patrolled 
the scene of activity to prevent any 
trouble. Captain Bowdoin, however, 
went to.the courts and last week se- 
cured writs against the master and 
two other members of the competing 
expedition. 

@ CONVICTED: In Inez, Ky., John 
Mills, Ballard Mills, and Blaine McGin- 
nis, of murder, in sacrificing Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Mills, 65, during religious orgies 
last February. 

@ QUASHED: In Clarskville, Tenn., 
a writ of habeas corpus obtained by 
Col. Luke Lea and his son, Luke Lea 
Jr., who are fighting extradition to 
North Carolina, where they were con- 
victed of bank law violations. 
@PLED: In the United States Sen- 
ate, by Judge Harold Louderback, of 
Northern California District Court, not 
guilty to five articles of impeachment 
brought by, the House of Representa- 
tives because of his conduct in receiver- 
ship cases. , 
@SENTENCED: By a Nebraska 
County Court, Herb Cook of Whit- 
man, to 60 days hard labor for wife- 
beating. In case no other work is 
available, Cook must dig holes eight 
feet square daily and fill them up 
again. 

@ ATTACHED: Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, in New York City, by Maurice 
Urdang, an ironworker, for an unpaid 
bill of $638. 

@ FREED: From a Georgia chain gang, 
Robert E. Coleman, sentenced four 
years ago for slaying his wife. A 
Negro recently confessed he had com- 
mitted the crime. 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BOST 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10c to cover handling and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 
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Address 
City. State 
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STAGE: Good Acting Saves 


“For Services Rendered” 


People who go to the theater “to be 
amused” will not be by “For Services 
Rendered,” W. Somerset Maugham’s 
latest play to reach New York. To 
those, however, who admire conviction 
on the part of an author and do not 
mind doing a little serious thinking on 
their own, it may be recommended. 

Although Mr. Maugham has laid 
things on pretty thickly, the excellent 
cast assembled by Sam. H. Harris plays 
with such skill and restraint that sev- 
eral sticky spots are gotten over com- 
paratively painlessly. The result is a 
penetrating and unflinching, if exag- 
gerated, study of the havoc the late 
war wreaked on the British character. 


Quit . 

In it older people have no fight left, 
although the obtuse and perennially op- 
timistic father of the Ardsley family, 
about which “For Services Rendered” 
centers, would again join the volunteer 
constabulary if he had to. 

Lois Ardsley, the youngest daughter, 
realistically adopts a mild but lucrative 
form of. prostitution as her only means 
of getting out of the little Kentish vil- 
lage where otherwise she knows she 
would rot. 

In between are two other daughters 
anda son. The last has been blinded in 
the war, so must be taken care of al- 
most continuously by someone, and the 
task devolves upon the eldest daughter, 
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whose fiance was killed at the front. 

The other girl is married to a drunk- 
en social climber, who makes advances 
to young Lois whenever he is in his 
cups, and thinks he will not be caught. 

Altogether a thoroughly worthless 
lot, but the author contrives to show 
that, while he despises them, he be- 
lieves their moral plight is due to the 
effects of a stupid, useless war. His 
indignation is directed against the so- 
cial system under which such a calam- 
ity was possible, and not against the 
Ardsley family and their friends, who 
are only victims of it. 


Moving 


Probably the most moving scene in 
“For Services Rendered” is one in which 
the spinster daughter tries to bribe an 
ex-naval officer, who has been passing 
bad checks, to marry her. She has 
some money of her own saved up— 
enough to get him out of trouble—but 
he is not rotter enough to accept, al- 
though he does indulge in a bit of whin- 
ing about twenty years in the Navy 
having made him unfit for anything 
else. Instead, he commits suicide, after 
which she tells the family they had 
been engaged and then goes mad. At 
the very end Mr. Maugham has her sing 
with tragically ironic effect, ‘God Save 
the King” in a quavering, deranged 
voice. 


Atmosphere 


Throughout the play, the atmosphere 
is of British middle class respectability, 
the outward signs of which form a shell 
through which the overwrought Ards- 
leys break. Not sufficiently, of course, 
to let the servants know there is any- 
thing wrong, for in the midst of a scene 
of truly shocking revelations, a maid 
enters and asks if tea is to be served. 
The Ardsleys visibly pull themselves to- 
gether and act as if nothing had hap- 
pened, so long as she is present. 


Cast 


This feeling of restraint, while they 
are figuratively on a volcano that may 
erupt any moment, is admirably sus- 


‘tained by one of the best casts to be 


seen on Broadway for a long time. Good 
as all in it are, Miss Fay Bainter and 
Miss Jane Wyatt win special praise. 

Miss Bainter is a star who has the 
rare courage to appear with an unflat- 
tering makeup, because the part of the 
old maid sister demands it. Henry 
Daniell is with her in the proposal scene 
and does a fine job. 

After the three dismal failures in 
which she has. been seen this season, 
Miss Wyatt now appears in a play that 
really gives her an opportunity to grad- 
uate from the promising ingenue class. 

Percy Waram, as the drunkard; Wal- 
ter Kingsford, as the older man who 
leads Lois astray; and Leo Carroll, as 
the blinded brother, are all first rate. 





Walter Kingsford and Jane Wyatt 


Readers of The New York Herald 
Tribune may have been bewildered to 
see that Mr. Roland Young also did fine 
work, although his name did not ap- 
pear in the cast. Percy Hammond, the 
critic of that journal, confused him 
with Mr. Carroll, although Mr. Young 
has not appeared on the stage for four 
years during which time the amiable 
Mr. Hammond has seen Leo Carroll in 
at least six New York productions. 


«Strange Gods’’: Well Acted, 
Just Misses Being Good Play 


New Yorkers should leave simple 
Florida “crackers” to their own de- 
vices, and it is just possible that the 
latter should mind their own business, 
too. Such seems to be the moral of 
“Strange Gods,” a sincere melodrama 
of life among the pines of the Ever- 
glades State, written by Jessica Ball, 
and presented last week at the Ritz 
Theater in New York. 

If “Strange Gods” is not an over- 
whelming triumph, it is, nevertheless, 
much better written and acted than 
most folk dramas which creep into 
Broadway under independent man- 
agement. 

Mrs. Ball never lets the temptation 
to overdo picturesque dialect get the 
better of her, and the actors play with 
earnestness and dignity. Best among 
them are Vera Allen, as the temptress 
from Manhattan, and John B. Litel, as 
her faithful admirer. 


Variation 


The plot is a variation from the 
standard model, for the backwoods 
boy who is given ideas by the beautiful 
city lady does not go to the dogs on her 
account, but takes it upon himself to 
keep from her the fact that her hus 
band committed suicide because he was 
tired of her. To do this, he allows him 
self to be accused of the murder. 

Of course, his sacrifice is discovered 
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in time to save him from the electric 
chair. Meanwhile “Strange Gods” has 
come very close to being a good play, 
put has somehow just missed. 


MUSIC: Stokowski Waves His 
Wizard Wand at Microphone 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
ps from enthusiasm to enthusiasm 
with an energy that shocks conserva- 
tive musicians and delights most music 
patrons. His leaps have led him 
through Oriental, Indian, and modern 
European music. 

Other enthusiasms have led him to 
live on only fruits and uncooked veg- 
etables. Momentary quirks , have 
prompted him to tip dismal ferry musi- 
cians $5 and tell them that he wished 
his magnificent orchestra were made up 
of players as competent as they. 


Radio 


His latest and most trenchant fancy 
has been radio broadcasting of orches- 
tral music. For two years he has 
worked with radio technicians, and 
last week was able to display. what a 
combination of his musical knowledge 
and their scientific ability had been 
able to achieve. 

Mr. Stokowski invited 300 assorted 
music critics, scientific men, musicians, 
and writers to the auditorium of the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
There they found the empty stage 
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backed by a big screen. In the balcony 
their host fingered two dials and three 
switches on a control board. 

Then the lights dimmed, and colors 
flashed on the screen. An unseen or- 
chestra swung into Gotterdammerung 
in a manner “that Wagner wanted so 
much but never could have.” 

Pianissimos were of the delicate 
quality that had existed only in the 
composer’s mind. Great, dramatic 
crescendos seemed to be, and electri- 
cally were, played by an orchestra of 
1,600 men. The voice of Brunhilde, 
always previously completely drowned 
out at the dramatic points by the blare 
of the brasses, rose with a Junoesque 
volume above the electrical 1,600. 


Stunts 


To convince the audience that some- 
thing new and truly great had been 
achieved, that they were not being 
fooled by bad perceptions, some more 
ordinary stunts were devised. A voice, 
which seemed to come from the middle 
of the stage, asked for a hammer. 

Presently, the ghostly hammer be- 
gan to pound the stage with shocking 
reality. Then an invisible tambourine 
danced freely over the stage. Its 
motion could be traced by the varying 
sound. 


Cenotaph 


This was the first public demonstra- 
tion of the ceno-system (as in ceno- 
taph: empty tomb) which had been 
developed in the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany research laboratories. ; 

In addition to using improved sound 
filters, microphones, and loud speakers, 
the system provides three complete 
circuits to carry the sound. In the 
Academy ballroom the orchestra of 
100 had its music for the brasses, vio- 
lins, and drums each carried to the 
auditorium by three separate wires. 

By using this triple system, they 
achieved “dimensional music” and gave 
listeners the feeling that a huge or- 
chestra was seated on the darkened 
stage. Expert sound mixing by Sto- 
kowski could lift the wood winds to 
their deserved prominence or subdue 
the trap drums to an almost inaudible 
whisper. The equipment provided the 
whole range of sound audible to the 
human ear. 

With the tests over, Stokowski bub- 
bled about his latest and greatest tri- 
umph in radio: ‘Now the problem is 
solved of what we shall do with our 
leisure, when we have to work only a 
few hours a day for a living. . . I can 
imagine spacious gardens of pleasure 
in which happy idlers, after a brief 
day’s work, wander amid trees while 
they listen to the strains of great 
music played in some distant music 
tower.” 

Meantime, sound engineers, more 
practical, wondered how they were go- 
ing to manage three complex circuits 
between the master orchestra and dis- 
tant cities. 
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Good Money 


And An Excellent Opportu- 
nity For Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most interesting 
and profitable subscription proposi- 
tions ever offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely careful 
manner by which Representatives are 
selected and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high community 
standing. 


Liberal commissions are paid from 
the start, and bonuses are easily 
within the reach of any normally en- 
ergetic man or woman. Write for 
particulars, giving business and finan- 
cial references, 


Our best Representatives are earn- 
ing important money. Successful 
Representatives have the opportunity 
of permanent, salaried employment 
as Field Managers. Write today. 


F. DeW. Pratt, News-Week 
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SCREEN: “Today We Live,” 
With Three Noble Heroes 


As William Faulkner is a novelist 
who is an authority upon quaint folk- 


ways in Mississippi, and as he has a- 


style distinguished for long, incoherent 
sentences, it was a foregone conclusion 
that his first Hollywood assignment 
would be the writing of a picture about 
war-time Englishmen, most of whose 
remarks are limited to “quite,” “right,” 
and “cheero.” The result is entitled 
“Today We Live” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) and in it Joan Crawford and 
Gary Cooper are starred. 

One hero to a film is the usual allot- 
ment, but in “Today We Live” there 
are no less than three. Mr. Cooper and 
Robert Young are brave and high- 
minded rivals for the charms of Miss 
Crawford and, although his amatory 
life is not related, Franchot Tone, as 
her brother, is very, very noble, too. 


Wavering 


So dashing is the British naval lieu- 
tenant played by Mr. Young, that Miss 
Crawford understandably vacillates be- 
tween her loyalty to him—they were 
childhood sweethearts—and her pas- 
sion for the more mature American 
aviator in the form of Mr. Cooper. 
Thus wavering and seemingly endless 
scenes of quite unbelievable air raids 
drag out “Today We Live” to nearly 
two hours. 

Apart from the long-drawn-out 
story, the picture suffers from too great 
a strain placed on the credulity of the 
audience. .Miss Crawford, who has 
otherwise much improved histrionical- 
ly lately, has not mastered enough of 
an English accent to give the illusion 
of being British, Mr. Tone and Mr. 
Young, as two English naval officers, 
do not even try to change their natural 
speech. 

It must be believed that American 
aviators and British sailors could ex- 
change rides on important raiding ex- 
peditions with perfect casualness. 
These obstacles and others, such as 
anachronistic clothes and airplanes, 
being surmounted, general good acting 
and fine photography make “Today We 
Live” almost worth seeing. 


Oliver Twist: Not Authentic of 
Dickens’ London Underworld 


Lack of imagination in direction and 
grotesque miscasting mar the audible 
film version of “Oliver Twist” (Mono- 
gram). Almost its sole virtue is that 
it.has been adapted for the screen with 
more fidelity than usual to the plot of 
Charles Dickens’ novel. 

So well known is the story, however, 
that to be effective and hold interest it 
should have authentic settings and 
authentic types. But the film sets are 
obviously made in California and the 
actors miss the London underworld by 
a wide margin. 
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Franchot Tone, Joan Crawford and Robert Young in “Today We Live” 


Least painful is Dickie Moore as 
Oliver. Herbert Brenon’s stodgy di- 
rection did not quite stifle his charm. 
Fagin, the fiend who taught young 
Oliver to pick pockets, is played by 
Irving Pichel in a manner that recalls 
the ten-twenty-thirty theater. 


Nathan Becker: First Yiddish 
Talking Film, Made in Russia 


What is claimed to be the first talk- 
ing film made in Yiddish is now on 
view at the Europa Theater in New 
York. Called “The Return of Nathan 
Becker,” (Belgoshkino) it is a Soviet 
production based on the conflict of the 
old and the new in Russia. 

Unlike many Soviet films “The Re- 
turn of Nathan Becker” is rich in 
humor and the Yiddish folk songs, 
which are heard, add not a little to its 
interest. Of course the types presented 
are real and striking. 

This is the plot: Nathan Becker has 
been in America for 28 years as a 
bricklayer. He goes home to Russia to 
help his countrymen in their struggle 
toward industrialization, but finds that 
the Russians have methods which, to 
his amazement, are better than his own. 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





BE MINE TONIGHT (Universal). Jan Kie- 
pura, the Polish opera singer, in a silly 
continental farce which does contrive to 
let him sing bits of “La Bohéme” and 
“Traviata” as well as a@ theme song. 


MARIUS (French Paramount). Raimu’s 
repetition of his fine characterization on 
the stage of the title role makes this 
film of Marseilles waterfront life worth 


while to those with a knowledge of 
French dialects. 

HIGH GEAR (Goldsmith). A sentimental 
melodrama about ean automobile race 
driver who loses his nerve. James Mur- 
ray and Jackie Searl head the cast. 


Well, if inexpensively, done. 





Working in America has made him 
more like a machine than a man. 
Eventually the light breaks through 
into his consciousness and he realizes 
that not only hands but minds and 
souls must go into work. 

Most of the humor is supplied by §. 
M. Mikhoels as Nathan Becker’s father. 
His expressions and gestures are de- 
lightful. David Gutman is nearly as 
good in the title role. The musical 
score is well played by the Leningrad 
Symphony Orchestra; the photography 
is excellent; and enough English sub- 
titles are inserted to make “The Re- 
turn of Nathan Becker” clearly under- 
standable even to those whose com- 
mand of Yiddish is confined to “kib- 
itzer”* and the like. 


World Mad: Bits of This and 
That in a Jig Saw Pattern 


Something like the jig saw puzzle 
craze seems to have hit Hollywood, 
too, if “The World Gone Mad” (Majes- 
tic) is a sample of forthcoming prod- 
ucts. For the plot of this film consists 
of bits from old gangster, high finance, 
and newspaper pictures, pasted to- 
gether with small regard for sequence. 

Pat O’Brien is a newspaper reporter 
such as the editor of a very backward 
high school magazine might dream of. 
He is always on tap when anything is 
going on and knows more about every- 
thing than anybody else, in spite of 
his consistently high alcoholic content. 

Neil Hamilton is an upright district 
attorney, in love with the crooked 


financier’s daughter, Liary Prian. 

His predecessor in office has bect 
killed by gangster Louis Calheir, work- 
ing under orders from the man © 
money. Evelyn Brent is, of course, 2° 
feminine menace. 
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DARK SECRETS: Exploits of 
Yon Rintelen, German Spy 


DARK INVADER. By Captain Von 
Rintelen. 288 pages, 69,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2. 


A former German spy, who has held 
friendly post-mortems with the enemy 
who captured him, here tells a story of 
espionage on an intensive scale during 
the World War. His first exploit was 
to induce some Frenchmen to load 300 
machine guns on a boat bound for his 
own country; later, in New York, he 
was so close to the center of intrigue 
that, had his advice been followed, it 
is a question if the United States might 
not have been influenced to modify its 
attitude. 

An officer in the German Navy, he 
was sent to America in the second year 
of the war to find a way of stopping 
the munitions shipments which gave 
such an advantage to the Allies. For 
a time, he met with a measure of suc- 
cess. He and his friends perfected in- 
cendiary “cigars” of lead pipe which 
were left on a number of ships by dock- 
yard agents, causing the ships to catch 
fire at sea and be abandoned; he organ- 
ized a fake labor union to paralyze 
shipments by a strike; he arranged 
with Huerta a Mexican revolution 
which fell through when Huerta was 
poisoned. 


Code 


That scheme, which originated with 
him, resulted in the Zimmermann note. 
The document might never have been 
deciphered, however, if his superior 
officers had paid attention to his warn- 
ing. For Von Rintelen knew that the 
new German code had been stolen in 
Washington, but when he informed 
Boy-Ed, the latter was satisfied with 
an incredulous denial. The British 
were able henceforward to read all the 
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HOUSE OF EXILE, Charming record of the 
visit to China of an American Quakeress, 
Nora Waln, giving the picture of an un- 
changing civilization that knows not the 
passing disturbances of this epoch. 337 
ay Sia words, Little, Brown, Bos- 
on, s 


GAMBLER’S WIFE. By Jesse Lilienthal. 
Biography of an 83-year-old woman in 
California, who has married and lived 
with four lusty adventurers in many pro- 
fessions. 296 pages, 86,000 words. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston. $3. 


THE STREET OF THE SANDALMAKERS. 
A modern novel of life in the Rome of 
Marcus Aurelius, in its fourteenth transla- 
tion from the Danish of Nils Peterson. 
496 pages, 166,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. “ 


STALLION. Tale of gypsy love and a rustic 
English family by Marguerite Steen, who 
Save up lucrative dancing lessons for 
poverty on the stage, and finally met 
success in fiction. 315 pages, 71,000 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


POND HALL’S PROGRESS. H. W. Freeman, 
author of “Joseph and his Brethren,” 

' Writes a story about an Italian girl made 
into the chatelaine of a Suffolk manse. 
307 pages, 80,000 words. Henry Holt, 
New York. $2, 


messages sent to this country and Mex- 
ico, and by pretending that the note’s 
discovery was an accident they uncov- 
ered the attempted Japanese-Mexican 
conspiracy, news of which inflamed the 
American public. 

Captain Von Rintelen’s book is a 
tribute to the British Intelligence Serv- 
ice at the hands of an adversary. In 
the same way by which they had -sent 
false instructions to Von Spee and so 
arranged the defeat of the Falkland 
Jslands, they put into the author’s 
hands a cable ordering his return to 
Germany, and in the Channel they re- 
moved him from a Dutch ship. In 
spite of his alibis they had him; the 
trap broke his spirit and he surren- 
dered while there was still a chance 
to vanish, 


Engrossing 


From the scene in Berlin at the be- 
ginning of hostilities, when the Captain 
was busy transmitting messages of the 
American military observer into Ger- 
man propaganda, to the final struggle 
to escape from London in 1917, the ac- 
count is engrossing. The machinery 
of deception and reconnaissance, the 
monkey wrenches contributed by the 
imperial government, and the tight 
places visited by a spy in the course of 
his work are accounted for at first 
hand. 

Von Papen, Teutonic diplomat who 
sometimes makes mistakes, was re- 
sponsible for his servant’s fall. As 
Military Attache in Washington he 
used the man’s real name in so many 
cables that even a Federal agent would 
have been suspicious, and when he was 
sent home he left enough papers be- 
hind to convict a battalion of spies. 


Imprisoned 


Von Rintelen was held in England as 
a prisoner of war, but after the trans- 
atlantic hat was in the ring, enough of 
his former activities became known to 
require his presence here. He was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
for violation of Federal statutes. For 
this treament he reserves his indig- 

ation: He was an officer and a gen- 

eman, ambitious for military confine- 
ment, instead of which he saw the 
dirty insides of Atlanta and the Tombs. 


HARVARD: A Shifting Camera 
Turned on University Life 


NOT TO EAT: NOT FOR LOVE. By George 
Weller. 421 pages, 156,000 words. Smith 
& Haas, New York. $2.50. 


A young graduate has put all Har- 
vard on the literary map. The fair in- 
stitution, whose soil was the first resi- 
dence of culture on this continent, and 
from which annually sprout curiously 
assorted shoots of higher education, is 








a small universe. To explore it, the 
novelist has chosen the life of a junior, 
Epes Todd, as the focal point for an 
academic year. 

He sweated and racked the flesh on 
football fields; he fell in love with Ellen 
Thwyte; and under the influence of his 
tutor he plunged out of his depth in a 
sea of books. “I am beginning. I am 
only beginning,” he thought, “and 
when shall I begin to remember what 
I have read?” At the end of a bewil- 
dering year he felt that his intellect 
had come of age. 


Sample 


But he and his friends are only a 
sample of the crop. On one day dur- 
ing each of the nine months, the reader 
is given quick views of what is hap- 
pening elsewhere—in rooms, in the 
shops of Cambridge, in the feverish 
offices of The Crimson, of which the 
novelist was chairman of the board 
four years ago. 

Other chapters detail the lives of 
student waiters, dancing men with 
high-powered cars, the social light 
anxious to make a Final Club, a grad- 
uate student who lives by selling mag- 
azines, the freshman shaving himself 
for the first time. From each of these 
we are returned to the central figure, 
but the result is a diffuse panorama 
rather than a conventional novel. 

Mr. Weller has tried to do for Har- 
vard what another alumnus, John Dos 
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Passos, in his last three books has un- 
dertaken for the whole United States, 
—and in somewhat the same manner, 
with a shifting camera and new com- 
pound adjectives for his special use. 
Many scenes are made sharp by his 
flashlight, but the mass demands too 
much of the reader’s interest. - Fur- 
thermore, these people think so much, 
and such is the taste of the author for 
intricate reflection, that they all think 
alike, in pages of recondite prose. 
Born in Boston, schooled at Rox- 
bury, and a graduate of Harvard in 
1929, the author has breathed deep of 
the rarified Massachusetts air. He 
wrote this: book in the home of an even 
more ‘venerable civilization. After 
teaching ‘school on an Arizona ranch, 
and acting with the Rhinehart players 
in Vienna, he went to Athens. The 
lengthy manuscript was begun there 
and finished in Capri, whereupon, as 
correspondent for The New York 
Times, he returned to Athens. 


HALF MONK: Peace Bored 
“Chinese Gordon,” True Hero 


CHINESE GORDON. By H. E. Wortham. 
375 pages, 120,000 words. Illustrations, 
Index. Little, Brown, Boston. $3.50. 


Charles George Gordon belongs to 
the austere lineage of generals whose 
careers, from Joshua to “Stonewall” 
Jackson, were propelled under full re- 
ligious steam. Like the former, he 
caused his side to inherit the land, and 
like the latter he was killed by its mis- 
take. 

The English soldier, about whom 
more has been written than any save 
Wellington, did not become famous un- 
der the British flag. Born into an old 
military clan, he got his nickname 
“Chinese Gordon” by crushing some 
pseudo-Christian rebels for the Celes- 
tial Empire, and he became powerful 
in Egypt as Governor General under 
the Khedive. 


Khartoum 


Even during the last great action— 
at Khartoum—the government kept its 
skirts free of his policies, and sent no 
troops to support his heathen army 
until too late. 

The hero was half filibuster and half 
monk. He knew no master. When the 
Wangs of Suchow were slaughtered 
after a victory, he broke off relations 
with Generalissimo Li-futai who had 
made him head of the “Ever-Victorious 
Army;” when the breach was healed 
he launched a new campaign against 
orders from home. He became the 
Lindbergh of his day to the British 
public, but would not be lionized. The 
Prince of Wales asked him to dinner 
and he refused because he always went 
to bed at nine o’clock—they had lunch 
instead. 


.A ranker’s expression made him sus- . 


picious of mutiny, so he had him exe- 
euted on the spot, but he loved the 
victims of his conquests, and adopted 


poor children at home. He was a 
tough humanitarian. 

When they asked what he would do 
to bring peace to upper Egypt, he said 
“I would send myself.” His advice was 
followed, and in the fortress of Khar- 
toum the tribesmen cut off his head, 
when help was 48 hours away. The 
news brought censure to Gladstone for 
the Ministry’s delay, fame to Kitchener 
for. post-mortem promptitude, dnd 
made ill the indignant Queen, Victoria. 

Hugh Evelyn Wortham has used new 
material and a vivid narrative style to 
make clear both a career and a per- 
sonality. He is the first biographer to 
have access to the complete collectio. 
of Gordon’s most important letters— 
those to his older sister, Augusta, the 
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grim spinster who would let him smoke 
only in her kitchen. 

Since Wortham’s college days at 
Cambridge, where he “was active in 
most branches of athletics, and repre- 
sented the University at Oxford for 
music,” the writer has produced plays, 
novels, biographies and newspapers. 
From 1913 to 1919 he was editor of 
The Egyptian Mail in Cairo, a post he 
retained through the war at the re- 
quest of the British Government. 


POST PRANDIAL: Flashes 
of Hoover Wit on Gridiron 


HOOVER AFTER DINNER. Speeches to the 
Gridiron Club of Washington and four 
other informal addresses. 144 pages, 
25,000 words, Scribners, New York. $2. 


Never before has the text been pub- 
lished of a speech of the President of 
the United States before the Gridiron 
Club, dining club of Washington news- 
paper correspondents, which lampoons 
its distinguished guests and, according 
to Mr. Hoover, rubs “the salt of wit, 
the vinegar of hyperbole, and the iodine 
of satire into the raw wounds of pol- 
itics.” ' 

Speeches have been held as confiden- 
tial under the club’s rules that “ladies 
are always, reporters never present.” 

Even the remarks of Theodore 


Roosevelt, the elder, when he violen: 
denounced to their faces at a Gridiron 
dinner certain of his Congressiona} 
critics, have been withheld from publi- 
cation by men whose business it ig to 
expose secrets. In the case of Herbert 
Hoover’s appearances at the Gridiron, 
a reporter was present. He was Theo. 
dore’ G. Joslin, once of The Boston 
Evening Transcript. and, more re. 
cently, Secretary to the President. 
With permission of both orator ang 
auditors, he has brought out this yol. 
ume of Hoover speeches. 


Humor 


“That Herbert Hoover has a gift of 
humor—a vein of whimsicality known 
to all of his associates—would come as 


-news to most people,” Mr. Joslin writes 


in his preface. 

But before the Gridiron .and its 
guests, Mr. Hoover accepted responsi- 
bility for a national decline in humor 
as follows: “This slump in humor may 
be part of the general slump, or due to 
the World War, or bank failures, or 
the threatened reduction in Federal 
salaries, or the Congress, but what- 
ever it is, I acknowledge that I am 
again to blame. . .” 

He tried to remedy the situation in 
his usual way: “I have given a great 
deal of consideration to the subject. I 
have thought of asking the Senate to 
investigate the bear raids on the na- 
tional spirit of mirth. Such an investi- 
gation might perhaps infect the coun- 
try with a dour note of sadness and 
certainly an atmosphere of despair. I. 
have also examined the possibility of 
securing action by establishing, say a 
citizens’ organization, to make one or 
two jokes in a tentative way.” 


Observation 


Nevertheless, another note crept into 
the after-dinner pleasantries: “It is 
good to live a few hours in the land of 
illusions,” he said two years ago, when 
his statisticians were foretelling the 
turn of the tide, but in December, 1929, 
he had observed: “The nation has 
passed through a trying period during 
the past month,”- A year later: “These 
are times of great apprehensions and 
unrest in the world-at-large,” and at 
the end: “During the past two years 
we have been fighting to maintain the 
very foundations of our own stability.” 

The twin mirages of close coopera- 
tion and national progress are hailed 
by the offstage voice of the speaker, 
who has left Washington, but for the 
most part the words here displayed are 
fresh and surprising. He had to return 
to earth with his last speech, a month 
after the Presidential election: “Well, 
as nearly as I can learn,” he said, “we 
did not have enough votes on our side.” 
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NEWS 


im all its phases 


EVENTS... You Read 


You are up-to-date on important world affairs 


PICTURES ...You See 


You have striking news photographs of the 
latest happenings 


BACKGROUND... You Understand 


You have the background necessary to make 


each important event thoroughly comprehensible 


NEWS-WEEK 


The Illustrated News-Magazine 

























THREE, AT LEAST = FOR EVERY WOMAN LEADS A TRIPLE LIFE 


Serres you asked three friends of 


yours to describe your wife. 


One might think of her as good com- 
pany—a gay, responsive person who is 
noticeably very much in love with you. 


Another might see her primarily as a 
wife and mother—a genius in the kitchen 
and a benevolent tyrant when Johnny 
‘comes home with a report loaded with 
C’s and D’s. 

A third might see only another side of 
her nature. To him she might be a smart- 
ly dressed woman, charming to look at, 
whose complexion is well worth the time 
she has spent on it at her dressing table. 


And you, knowing all three of these 
women as your wife, agree with all of 
these observations. For as far as her 
moods are concerned, your wife, like 
every woman, leads a triple life. And 
these moods fall under three main classi- 
fications: Romance, Her Home, Herself. 


Woman’s instinct for order has com- 
pelled her to keep these moods each in a 
separate mental compartment. Knowing 
this, McCall’s knows also that only a 
magazine of triple aspect could meet her 


needs. That is why, in a brilliant new 
make-up, McCall’s now arranges its con- 
tents according to these three main in- 
terests of a woman’s life. 

The new McCall’s is in reality three 
magazines in one. To meet woman’s need 
for recreation and romance, McCall’s has 
given her first a magazine of Fiction and 
News. Then comes a second four-color 
cover to. mark the beginning of a maga- 
zine which meets her domestic moods 
and intensifies them—McCall’s Home- 
making. Then, to satisfy her interest in 
her personal appearance, comes McCall’s 
Style and Beauty behind its own four- 
color cover. All three, bound together as 
a unit, make up the new McCall’s. 

As for advertising, McCall's now offers 
the opportunity of a similarly appro- 
priate arrangement, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both readers and sponsors. 
As in the modern department store, like 
things may now be grouped with like. In 
the new McCall’s there need be no fear 
that advertisers will say the right thing 
to the right woman at the wrong time. 

Radical? Only in the sense that it has 
never been done before. But you may be 


sure that we did not remake McCall’s 
this way before we knew from experience 
that only such a magazine of triple aspect 
could bring the greatest help to the 


triple lives that modern women lead. 


And after the first new issue went on™ 


sale, an unprecedented increase in letters 
from the women on McCall Street told 
us how right we were. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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